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—Courtesy Wis. Alumni Magazine 


“Real property bears the burden of almost 
all of our local taxation. This is the curse of 
property owners in the city, in the suburbs 
and in the country. Something must be done 
about it. I am convinced that the best single 
remedy is to transfer the cost of education 
from the locality to the state wherever this 
can be done, and for the state to finance this 
additional burden through taxes raised other- 
wise than upon real estate. Many states are 
already returning large sums to the localities 
for education in the forms of teachers’ quotas 
and other subsidies. In most states education 
is a state function. The state should bear the 
entire burden, but this should be accompanied 
by a reorganization of school districts so as 
to get the most efficient units for administra- 


tion, and to do away with numerous small, 





extravagant and inefficient units. In most 
states, I believe that the county is the best 


unit for school administration. 


Whatever the details of the plan may be, I 
know of no one policy which will so quickly 
adjust real estate tax burdens throughout the 

country as the assumption of school costs by 

the state, and the meeting of these costs by 
taxes other than those on real estate.” 


—New Outlook, March 1933 
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drops from the editors pen 





Good Salaries Are Good Investments 


T IS unfortunate that in common discussions of teachers’ salaries the element of 
personal remuneration is the only consideration. The impression that the in- 
creased salaries of the recent period have been used for self-gratification is too 

prevalent. Such notions are, in fact, erroneous. Better salaries were not drawn and 
» then selfishly tucked away. As has been pointed out on many occasions, better 
salaries and retirement systems are defensible as beneficial to our schools, not 
“merely as rewards for service. Good pay is the only thing which makes it possible 
for teachers to improve their competence. It permits attendance at summer school, 
leaves of absence for further study, occasional travel and a few of those enrich- 
ing experiences which bring teachers back to the school-room better prepared for 
teaching the young. The records show that Wisconsin teachers have liberally re- 
invested their savings in further education. This fact alone justifies good salaries. 
It proves, what once was contended, that adequate pay for teachers is returned to 
schools in better service. What has happened during the last ten-year period? 
Longer periods of training provided by higher institutions were taken by prospec- 
tive teachers because salaries seemed to warrant longer preparation. We must, 
moreover, not lose sight of the fact that certification requirements remained prac- 
tically unchanged during that period. The marked improvement is due to the de- 
sire of teachers to progress plus their financial ability to continue schooling. 









HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


pC) AE aS yee ae eee? 51 per cent were college graduates 
| ES a ae were Cee See 77 per cent were college graduates or had master’s degrees 





MN ns re ke 24 per cent had one year beyond high school 
BAGG Erne ara ee eee 75 per cent had one year beyond high school 


tT VILLAGE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 






kly bE SRE Gane Rae emer 45 per cent had two or more years beyond high school 
= NO oto et Ss 85 per cent had two or more years beyond high school 
ts by 
1933 CITY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

|. RE: Eee ene as 10 per cent had three or four years beyond high school 

5 |,» ER ae eee eee 26 per cent had three or four years beyond high school 
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REGARDLESS of the retrenchment process to 
which schools have been subjected for sev- 
eral years, school administrators, boards and 
teachers are still being told they must bring 
costs down. The statement is often made that 
school officials are un- 
— Advocate sympathetic toward any 
Sane Economy attempt to relieve the 
taxpayers. If ever any group applied itself se- 
riously to readjustment it is the teaching pro- 
fession. Recently one of the sectional associa- 
tions met in annual convention. We quote from 
the official program some of the topics pre- 
sented. They are indicative of the study which 
school folks are making of possible economies. 
“Lowering School Costs and Improving Instruction.” 
“Efficient Increase in the Teacher Load for High 
School Teachers.” 

“Teacher Load for Elementary and Junior High 
School Teachers.” 

“Things that a School System may get Along 
Without.” 

“Some Costly Economies.” 

With typical professional integrity the school 
teachers re-evaluated their field, but the quality 
of instruction and the welfare of the children 
were held up as first considerations. 

ee 


Not long ago the question was asked, ‘‘Who 

determines the policies of the state associa- 
tion relative to the Retirement Fund and leg- 
islation affecting it?” 

General policies of the association are es- 
tablished by the Delegate Assembly. During 
interim periods specific problems receive con- 
sideration and are settled by the Executive Com- 
mittee in accordance with instructions of the 
Delegate Assembly to the extent that directions 

of that body apply to cases 
Who's , arising. In Jaden to these 
Responsible? policy-determining groups the 
association has standing and special committees 
set up by the Delegate Assembly or Executive 
Committee for the study of problems or emer- 
gency action. All of these, officially constituted, 
decide our attitude upon issues. 

Naturally, differences of opinion may arise, 
but whatever action your officers and commit- 
tees may pursue, their conclusions are based 
upon serious consideration of the facts as they 
see them. The association officers recognize 
their responsibility to preserve intact those 
things for which Wisconsin teachers have 
fought for years and now wish to maintain. 

e°¢ 

An economy committee has just completed a 
survey of Scotland’s schools. It flatly rejected a 
proposal to eliminate what is in the United 
States the kindergarten year. 
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§CHOOLS and teachers have been subjected 

to bitter attacks during the past few months, 
Educators have been referred to as a greedy, 
unsympathetic group resistant to any economies; 
abuse has been heaped upon our Association; 
a continual harangue about a “teacher lobby” 
has been kept up to throw sand into the eyes 
of the public; and misrepre- 
sentations have been shouted 
Teachers and written in a desperate ef- 
Vindicated — fort to confuse the citizen and 
law-maker in his thinking upon fundamental 
questions. ‘“‘Keep your eye on the ball” is as 
necessary in public affairs as in athletics. The 
chief issue confronting us is State responsibility 
for the education of our boys and girls. For- 
tunately, the people refused to be blinded by 
drivel and propaganda. Wisconsin recently re- 
affirmed, in a manner that removes all doubt, 
that the schools are still of primary concern, 
and shall not relinquish their solemn duty in 
behalf of childhood and youth. Education and 
its purposes have, once more, been vindicated 
by our citizens. 


Schools and 


HAT’S how our March editorial looks to The 

Milwaukee Journal. \t expresses disappoint- 
ment and sees great danger in our claim that 
we are citizens as well as teachers. In a kindly 
but chiding manner we are advised of the perils 
of bureaucracy, politics and vested interests. 
‘ * We are admonished of the 
“Bad Advice dire results of alleged organ- 
to Teachers” ined intimidation. The jour- 
nalist friend construes the editorial as an at- 
tempt to incite teachers to all of these ‘‘and a 
good deal more between the lines’. An inter- 
pretation of that sort can be drawn only from a 
fearful imagination. It’s the old “teacher lobby” 
smokescreen over and over again. 

May we suggest that there is a great differ- 
ence between politics as our critic sees it, and 
public affairs. The educators are concerned 
with issues. At present the issue is whether ot 
not a decent level of educational opportunity 
will be maintained. As citizens (risking the 
use of that term once more) teachers have the 
right to express their views on public issues. 
Telling any group to pipe down 1s bad advice. 
The teachers have tried to bring school facts 
to the attention of the people through legiti- 
mate and honorable means. This fact should 
be appreciated but ‘‘a man convinced against 
his will, is of the same opinion still.” 

Hanging the Verboten sign upon the realm 
of thought or legitimate action of teachers and 
jostling them into obscurity may not be wise. 
Don't! 
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schools. The value of this study lies not 

alone in the information obtained, but in 
some slight realization of the vast knowledge 
of the natural world acquired by man, and of 
the infinitely more vast field as yet uncharted 
and even unperceived. 

This paper aims to do no more than to re- 
cord some unfamiliar facts regarding a group 
of familiar plants. 

In writing for non-botanical readers, the 
author makes no apology for using scientific 
names. Botanical names are no more difficult 
than many technical terms in common use— 
telephone, carburetor, telescope, etc. The ge- 
netic name applied to violets, Viola, is cer- 
tainly enough like the English name to occasion 
little difficulty. : 

Making up the genus Viola are many spe- 
cies. This is simply a way of saying that there 
are many kinds of violets. 

A violet which is abundant in many sandy 
areas is Viola pedata. Pedata is from the Latin 
word meaning foot—a pedal, meaning some- 
thing that is pushed with the foot, comes from 
the same word—and Viola pedata is so called 
because the leaf is cut into long narrow lobes 
and looks like a bird’s foot. This is, then, the 
familiar Bird-foot Violet. Its flower is flat like 
that of a pansy, which is itself a kind of a 
violet. In many regions the Bird-foot Violet 
appears much like a pansy, with the upper 
petals darker than the lower, but this two- 
colored flower is very rare in Wisconsin. It has 
been found near Reedsburg, and last spring 
Dr. M. E. Diemer, whose photographs of wild 
flowers have attracted much attention, brought 
back from near Waupaca proof of the presence 
of this unusual plant, in the form of a natural- 
color photograph. But most of the Bird-foot 
Violets of Wisconsin have all the petals of the 
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same dark violet-blue color. The writer would 
be happy to hear from anybody who finds the 
two-colored variety in the state. 

Very similar in foliage as well as in name is 
Viola pedatifida. The specific name means “‘cut 
into the form of a foot.” The flower is quite 
different from that of the true Bird-foot Violet, 
since it has not the pansy-like shape, and dif- 
fers also in having small tufts of hairs on the 
inner surface of some of the petals. It occurs 
principally in southern Wisconsin, extending 
northwestward into Washburn County, as do 
many other southern plants. 

The name Viola sagittata also refers to the 
shape of the leaf. Sagitta is Latin for arrow, 
and the leaf-blade is shaped much like an 
arrow-head. Both this and its variety ovata 
(with more ovate or egg-shaped leaves) occur 
on sandy pond-shores. 

Viola Selkirkii occurs in cold woods in 
northern Wisconsin, and also at the Wisconsin 
Dells and at Devil’s Lake. This violet was 
named for Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch sailor, 
once cast away on a desert island, and the orig- 
inal of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. What con- 
nection he ever had with this violet I do not 
know, but it was named for him more than a 
hundred years ago. An authority on North 
American violets has written, ‘True to its 
name—after the sailor Alexander Selkirk, the 
Robinson Crusoe of Defoe—this violet dwells 
in the solitude of cold mountain forests, and is 
reported from as far north as Greenland. Gray 
discovered that the species was cicumpolar, oc- 
curring in Russia, Japan and Kamtschatcha.” A 
strange plant to find in southern Wisconsin! 
But its occurrence in this region is only in the 
cold canyons of the Dells, or at Devil’s Lake 
near the frigid ravine known as Alaska Grotto. 
It is an easy species to recognize: there are 
only two “'stemless blue” violets in this region 
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Latin names are quite logical and meaningful when you understand the 


° history of the plant. It is easy to see why Viola pedata is descriptive of the 


foot-shaped flower pictured above. 





that do not have a delicate tuft of hairs on the 
inner surface of some of the petals; these are 
the Bird-foot Violet of the dry bluffs and sandy 
fields, and Viola Selkirkii, the relic of cold 
glacial times now seeking refuge in the cold 
ravines. 

The Spear Violet 


Turning now to the white violets we find 
Viola lanceolata, common on moist sandy 
shores, mostly northward. The name comes 
from /ancea, meaning the head of a spear, and 
reference to the drawing will show the appli- 
cation to the shape of the leaf. 

In the woods of northern Wisconsin is a 
white violet with a kidney-shaped leaf, and its 
name, Viola renifolia, means just that. Another 
species of white violet, mostly northern but 
sometimes found as far south as Madison in 
damp woods, is Viola pallens. Pallens means 
pale, and refers to the white or very pale blue 
petals. 

For many years botanists were confused by 
finding a white violet that they sometimes 
called one species, sometimes another. In 1905, 
Dr. Ezra Brainerd, late president of Middle- 
bury College and America’s foremost student 
of violets, discovered that this troublesome 
plant was a species distinct from all others, so 
he gave this hitherto unrecognized species the 
name Viola incognita. The name is especially 
appropriate in Wisconsin, for many collectors 
have labeled this plant Viola blanda, thus con- 
fusing it with a more eastern species, and not 
recognizing its true identity. 

There is a large group of blue-flowered plants 
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known as the Stemless Blue Violets. They are 
not really stemless, but the stem is under- 
ground, and the leaves and flowers arise in a 
cluster together much as do those of a Dande- 
lion. These are the familiar blue violets with 
heart-shaped leaves, and are among the most 
perplexing of plants. Nobody knows how many 
kinds there are in Wisconsin. From New York 
State, where they have been carefully studied, 
there have been eighteen species listed. But 
these eighteen species, differing in minute tech- 
nical characters, and almost indistinguishable 
for anybody but a specialist, represent only a 
small part of the problem. They hybridize 
freely, and new forms are constantly being orig- 
inated. It is a vast breeding experiment being 
carried on by nature. In New York alone, 
there are listed fifty-three hybrids. Dr. Brain- 
erd’s bulletin, published in 1921, enumerated 
eighty-eight hybrids in this group in North 
America. So to the botanist, the familiar Stem- 
less Blue Violets are by far the most difficult 
to understand. 

All the plants discussed up to this point are 
of the stemless type. There are also in. this 
state seven species which have a well-developed 
stem above-ground, which is often branched, 
and bears both flowers and leaves. These can 
be separated into three groups; two species 
with yellow flowers, two with white flowers 
marked with blue, and three species with blue 
flowers. 

Many Varieties of Yellow Violets 


In woods that are not too dry are found the 
Yellow Violets. There are supposed to be two 
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species in this region, differing in the size of 
the leaves, and in a number of other characters. 
As a matter of fact one can find about as many 
intermediates as individuals that fit definitely 
into one species or the other. And the names 
are as confusing as the plants. One is called 
Viola pubéscens, which means “hairy”; it is 
usually covered with downy hairs, but not al- 
ways. The other is Viola eriocarpa, which 
means “‘woolly-fruit”, and this is a poor name 
because the fruit is not always woolly. 

A particularly graceful and delicate species, 
with white flowers pencilled with blue lines, is 
Viola canadénsis. This plant has long been 
known; the name was given it by Linnaeus in 
1753, to whom plants were brought by Peter 
Kalm, who was an early explorer and collector 
in Canada. 

Viola rugulosa is a very interesting species, 
closely resembling Viola canadensis. It differs 
in being a little coarser, in having long creep- 
ing underground stems like Quack Grass, and 
in the leaves which bear scattered hairs on the 
under surface. This is a species occurring prin- 
cipally in the Rocky Mountains, and is rare in 
Wisconsin. The name means “with little wrin- 
kles” and refers to wrinkles occurring on the 
leaves of some specimens. 


Dog Violet Poorly Named 


The little blue violet with tufted stems, 
known popularly as Dog Violet, received its 
name of Viola conspérsa in a peculiar manner. 
This plant was christened over a century ago by 
a German botanist, who was impressed with the 
minute black lines and dots on the leaves of 
pressed specimens sent him from America, so 
he gave it the name conspérsa, which means 


“besprinkled.”” But the specklings are never 
seen in the living plants, and it has since been 
found that they are due to fermentation which 
goes on when they dry slowly. So the name 
Viola conspérsa is not appropriate, but accord- 
ing to the rules of botanical nomenclature the 
earliest name given a plant must be used, ap- 
propriate or not. This is after all good sense, 
for what is or is not appropriate might in many 
cases be a matter of individual opinion. 

Very similar to Viola conspérsa is Viola 
adunca. Here is another inappropriate name, 
for it means “hooked.” This was given because 
the author observed that the spur of the flower 
was hooked, but many flowers of this species 
have a spur that is not hooked; the accompany- 
ing illustration shows a flower whose spur has 
no suggestion of a hook. Viola adunca is 
usually minutely woolly all over the stems and 
leaves, while Viola conspérsa usually lacks the 
wool, but the true difference between the two 
species lies in the shape of the leaves, as the 
illustration shows. Occasionally plants may be 
found with the heart-shaped leaves of Viola 
conspérsa and the woul of Viola adunca. 

The last species to be listed is Viola rostrata. 
The name means ‘“‘with a beak’’, and refers to 
the long beak-like spur on the flower, as is 
shown in the illustration of this species. This 
is the rarest of Wisconsin’s violets, being found 
only in a few counties bordering on Lake 
Michigan. 





This is the first of two articles which Mr. Fassett 
has written for us. We have asked him to “write 
down’ to us, in such a way that all of us could use 
the botanical information in our classroom. Look for 
his second article, next month. 





The four varieties of violets pictured below are all natives of Wisconsin. 
e Learn to recognize the different types of flowers, and use this information on ° 
nature hikes with your pupils this spring. 
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reative Expression 


in a Public School Program 


O SOME people the thing that distin- 
guishes creative expression from ordinary 
expression is the form in which the ideas 

are expressed. Stories, poems, and plays are 
creative by this definition, while reports, sum- 
maries, and letters are not. Others apply a fur- 
ther test, the originality of the expression when 
compared with poems, stories, and plays that 
have been written by others. If those explana- 
tions of the creative are accepted, then we must 
admit that writing of this sort is for only a 
limited number of our pupils and provision 
for it can hardly be justified in our crowded 
school programs. 

Those job analysts, who study the language 
activities of adults as a basis for building the 
curriculum, have a point when they insist that 
our boys and girls be trained to do the thing 
that they will need to do when they are older. 
We are not willing to go all the way with 
these ‘‘preparation for life’’ enthusiasts, how- 
ever, because they forget that children are nat- 
urally more imaginative and individual than 
their elders and more interested in expression 
for its own sake. In directing us to emphasize 
letter writing as the —— type of written 
expression; because adults do little writing ex- 
cept in letters, these practical curriculum di- 
rectors are ignoring those wistful grown-ups 
who would write stories or essays if they could. 
They have taken a limited view of our real 
need for language power. 

Not all of our expression as adults is of this 
practical, get-a-result type. Do we not have 
variations in our language according to the 1n- 
terests and communication levels of our com- 
panions, the purpose of our expression, and 
our own emotions at the time of expression? 
We have, for instance, a language for leisurely 
social relationships and another language for 
practical, businesslike relationships. We are 
not always intent upon convincing or inform- 
ing others. In conversation or in personal let- 
ters, may we be delivered from the standardized 
way of saying what we mean, the brevity, and 
the barrenness of much of our more practical 
expression! Our conversation at a dinner party 
should be different from our discussion of a 
problem in a conference with other workers 
in our field. A letter written for the purpose 
of persuading a business associate requires a 
different ability in composition from the easy 
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exchange of ideas that characterizes most let- 
ters between friends. 

What are the differences between these types 
of expression? In one we have few patterns so 
that the expression is varied and charming 
because of the informality and freedom from 
requirements. There is no long period of prepa- 
ration, but the response to the situation is 
almost immediate. The standards of our speech 
are determined by our social group, so that the 
audience of the moment requires exquisite sen- 
sitiveness on our part. We use whimsy, display 
personal feeling, and give such color and illus- 
tration to our speech, as we will. Our purpose 
is to share our ideas with others and, by doing 
so, to have a part in the happy understanding 
and pleasant relationships of a social group. 
In the interest of harmonious relations we fre- 
quently subordinate our real opinions to other's. 
These are the characteristics, for instance, of 
conversation, of personal notes, or of the com- 
ments that we make to others after seeing a 
play or reading a book. They are the same 
qualities that are found in real creative expres- 
sion. The motive for writing or talking is that 
we wish to relate something that is our own, 
an experience or an idea, while the stimulus 
comes from the situation about us. 


Business Correspondence Unemotional 


In the more practical expression, a report to 
a club, the writing of business or professional 
letters, the giving of announcements or the dis- 
cussion of a specific problem, there is more 
brevity, formality, a exactness. The appeal 
of the speaker or writer is made to intelligent 
understanding, and the introduction of the emo- 
tions into such a situation is considered uncon- 
ventional. The need for clarity and exact un- 
derstanding makes frank, condensed language 
more valuable than the individualistic speech 
of less formal occasions. Most of our pupils’ 
language practice in the public schools has 
been of this latter type. 

If we label as creative expression that which 
comes without compulsion, without the expec- 
tation of credit in grades or by teacher's com- 
ment but because of a wish to express some- 
thing for others to hear or read, then we 
should provide a place for it in our programs. 

Creative writing gives an opportunity for ad- 
justment to individual differences. Children 
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vary in many ways, in their readiness to accept 
new ideas being presented, in alertness, in pow- 
ers of observation, in their poise and freedom 
in expressing themselves, as well as in the rates 
at which they learn. The effort to arouse ex- 
pression brings returns, not only in delightful 
verse or story, but also in the revelation to 
children of the possession of unsuspected abili- 
ties and vague, imaginative ideas. 

While the ability to talk or write in a dis- 
tinctive way may be something within them- 
selves, that we cannot give to children, yet the 
encouragement and the immediate stimulus to 
expression is from without. As a part of an 
extensive study of language instruction in the 
elementary schools last year, Madison teachers 
accepted the challenge of the responsibility to 
provide situations and surroundings that would 
bring out these natural expressions and give 
children an experimental attitude toward their 
efforts at writing and speaking. It was felt 
that, regardless of the result, the fun of trying 
was often to the child compensation for the 
effort and was also a wholesome preventive of 
painful inarticulateness. 

The first element in the situation that fosters 
freedom of expression is an atmosphere of re- 
laxation and genuine companionship in the 
classroom, Without it neither the appreciation 
of literature nor the expression of the individual 
in any artistic form can be secured. Teachers 
should share themselves and their ideas with 
pupils. Some of the most unusual stories and 
poems that our first and second grade pupils 
produced came as a result of the delightful 
conversations that teachers lead their pupils to 
share. 

Another element of importance is familiarity 
with many stories, poems, and plays that are 
beautiful and appealing to children. After they 
have read, listened to, dramatized, or illustrated 
Numerous poems about the wind, for example, 
children may find that their own feelings about 
the wind can find expression in poetry. 

In several classes music has been used very 
skillfully to secure an understanding of the 
thythm in poetry and to stimulate rhythmic 
expression. Some of the poems were the result of 
emotions that were aroused by the showing of 
pictures of snowflakes, of children playing in 
snow, and of snow covered trees and houses. 
These pictures were followed by the playing of 
several pieces of music that suggested softly 
falling snow, a whirling, violent snowstorm, 
or other winter scenes. 

There is also a sort of patterning after style 
and idea that seems to us to be a legitimate way 
of expression for children. The Paul Bunyan 
stories, read as a unit of American legends in 
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one fifth grade, caught the imagination of the 
class and resulted in a group of original hero 
tales full of amusing exaggerations. 

A sixth grade after a unit on feudal life and 
the reading of many of the tales of knighthood 
reversed the theme of Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court and made a book com- 
posed of chapters contributed by different pu- 
pils in the class. It was carefully woven to- 
gether by an introduction and by the addition 
of a few transition sentences between chapters. 
This uniting of the story was also the work of 
the pupils themselves. 

Perhaps it was because we had so many 
times ourselves felt the hopelessness that comes 
when one is given a blank piece of paper and 
told to write something interesting ‘about a 
personal experience” or “about your vacation” 
that we felt that children had a right to com- 
pose in the way in which adults find expression 
easiest. Everyone will admit that there are 
times when he simply cannot write a letter, 
that he permits himself some freedom in se- 
lecting the time at which he will write, and 
that he does not set himself a time limit nor a 
page length nor number-of-sentences-limit be- 
fore he starts to write. I shudder to think of 
the quality of our friends’ letters if such re- 
strictions were common. 

The writing of a story or a poem, we feel, 
should not be required at a certain twenty min- 
ute period on a certain day. The reason for the 
writing becomes apparent as the unit in hand 
develops, and, within a reasonable time of sev- 
eral days or even weeks, pupils write when 
their ideas come. Not many requirements in 
form are made for the first draft. Such accu- 
racies are made the aim of careful revision, 
reason for which is evident to the child because 
of the permanence of the finished project to 
which he is contributing. Most adults would 
need to apologize for the general appearance 
of the first drafts of what they write. No higher 
standard can be expected of children. 

For fear we may be thought to be lowering 
our demands with regard to punctuality and ac- 
complishment, I should say that often the activ- 
ity itself sets a natural time limit when pro- 
duction must be forthcoming. Obviously, if 
reports are to be made in an assembly program, 
their preparation cannot wait entirely upon the 
author’s whim, nor can the editor of the school 
paper wait indefinitely for contributions. Such 
requirements are real to children and are ac- 
cepted with a sense of responsibility and with 
a willingness not apparent when mere assign- 
ments are being met. Emphasis is put upon 
each pupil’s meeting the obligations that he 
has assumed. 
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Throughout the entire language program in 
the elementary school our pupils are not asked 
to write or talk merely to improve their ability 
to do either, nor are they asked to write or talk 
just to show that they can. Such an attitude 
toward accomplishment is seldom found even 
among adults, who have a far clearer picture 
of future values and returns than children. 
There must be some immediate satisfaction 
from the activity that is deeper and more 
likable than the smug ‘‘My!-What-a-good-con- 
versationalist-I’m-becoming” certainty. For a 
few children, apt, clear and beautiful expres- 





sion of their ideas brings a sense of accom- 
plishment that is sufficient reward for the ef- 
fort spent, but not for many. Probably the 
greatest pleasure for the usual child is the evi- 
dent appreciation of his classmates and teacher 
in his contribution. 

In a few words, our plan has been to saturate 
our pupils with the best in both older and 
more modern writing and to set the stage so 
that every child will desire to express his 
thoughts in his own way. For, after all, the de- 
sire to talk or write, and not the response to a 
demand, is the test of creative expression. 

















F SUMMER comes, must books be left be- 
hind? Students are apt to regard reading of 
worthwhile books a perfunctory requirement. 

John and Janet look at the Reading Circle List, 
pick five books to be reported on during the 
year, read and report on them, and very neatly 
set aside all thoughts of outside reading until 
the next year. To the average high school 
youngsters books are things to be picked up 
gingerly in the fall and set down with a bang 
in the spring with a shout: : 

No more pencils 

No more books 

No more teachers’ 

Dirty looks! 
True, many students will be reading during va- 
cation and all through life, but one of our 
problems as teachers of English is to influence 
their selection of reading materials. 

Functional education through our English 
courses in high school demands that we face 
firmly the tests of practicability applied to our 
curricula. Current social and economic situa- 
tions must be considered in our teaching of 
English just as much as in any other course. 
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“Book Week” 
as a Township High 


School Project 


T. J. Jenson and M. Kearney 
Patch Grove, Wisconsin 
Patch Grove Township High School 


With the new situation of over-supply of lei- 
sure time along with the over-supply of every- 
thing else, it is a vital part in the English course 
of study to teach the potential citizen that the 
reading of books is real pleasure. Pupils must 
be “sold” on the idea of reading good books. 
Since more printed materials, good, bad, and 
indifferent, are available to the students today 
than ever before, steps must be taken to give 
them an appreciation that will help them to 
“know a good book” when they read it. Good 
books must be put into their hands, held up 
before their eyes, read to them, and advertised 
in general so that good literature will come to 
be such a part of the students’ lives that they 
will be unable to disentangle themselves from 
it even under the most strained circumstances. 
In country districts, for instance, where the 
nearest library is fifteen miles away, the love 
of reading must be great in order to urge the 
reader out into adverse weather to re-enforce 
his dwindling store of books to read. 
Realizing this, we planned a book week pro- 
gram in which the students were to become 
better acquainted with their book neighbors. 
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We set up a three-fold aim for our book week 
project: to broaden knowledge of literature of 
every country, to become acquainted with Wis- 
consin writers, and to create a desire for orig- 
inal writing. Along with these aims, “skim” 
reading, increased vocabulary, general knowl- 
edge of the library facilities, and the power to 
browse, were fostered although not definitely 
placed .before the class. 

On Monday the students were told that the 
following week the class period would be given 
over to a Book Week Program. A committee 
of three was named to organize the material 
all of which was furnished by the members of 
the class. Each member was urged to cooperate 
with the committee in putting before the group 
an interesting program. 


Varied Types of Material 


The material might include any of a num- 
ber of small projects. When the class was 
asked what, for instance, would make a good 
subject for such a program, several suggestions 
were listed—literary maps, displays of books 
in our library on any subject such as astron- 
omy, art, Shakespeare, American authors, Wis- 
consin authors. Each display might be accom- 
panied by an explanatory poster. Another type 
of display might be the staging of a scene 
from some classic. A display of books on 
France, for instance, might be accompanied by 
articles directly from France which could be 
found in the community. Each member of the 
class was to be responsible for a definite dis- 
play of his or her own choosing. When asked, 
“Are there any questions?” one student wanted 
to know if a written report on the life of an 
author would be accepted. The class was told 
that a theme was not all that was wanted. The 
assignment was to prepare a book-week project 
which would be marked on material, originality, 
and presentation. Therefore, since a theme is 
difficult to present to a group, it would be 
checked off the list of possible projects. Some- 
one else inquired whether or not a notebook 
made up of pictures and clippings concerning 
some special author or subject would be ac- 
ceptable. The teacher said that it would. She 
suggested that the notebook be put on display 
with several books from the library on the 
subject or related subjects. The work was to be 
teady for display by class time, before the pro- 
gram on the following Monday. 

During the week two girls, who were inter- 
ested in writing original short stories, were 
told that such a project would be accepted for 
the program. Several students went through 
stacks of old magazines in neighboring cellars 
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and attics and came forth with valuable mate- 
rial. While browsing in the library, one girl 
had come across an old text book. She asked 
the teacher if she might make a request in the 
English classes for the loan of any very old 
books found in the homes. 


The study of English literature, grammar 
drills, talks and themes proceeded as usual 
during “Book Week”. The class discussion was 
to be about ‘A Day with My Favorite Author”. 
One student gave us “Another Page out of 
Pepys’ Diary” as a variation. 


Monday morning early, two very fine liter- 
ary maps appeared. One was ot Wisconsin and 
one of England. The one of Wisconsin was 
framed and hung in the library. The other was 
put on the bulletin board in the English class 
room. The program was given during class 
time. The chairman of the committee presided. 
First, the literary maps were explained to the 
class. Sources were given and a little discussion 
of each author made the few minutes alive with 
interesting people, some of our own state. One 
of the original short stories was read next. 
Since Thanksgiving was close at hand, the title 
of the story was ‘‘A New Priscilla and John.” 
Then a picture of Millet’s “Man with a Hoe” 
was displayed and one of the students read the 
poem by Markham which was inspired by the 
picture. After this, the other short story was 
read. This was written in the popular Poe style. 
Last came a humorous poem. A musical num- 
ber of some sort would have added to the pro- 
gram, but since it was given in the English 
class room, the committee decided not to try 
anything so pretentious as that. 


After the program the people who had dis- 
plays arranged them in the library. At noon the 
school was invited to examine the display. 


New Learning as Net Result 


The pupils felt quite satisfied with their own 
work, because they had done something they 
could see and they had done it all by them- 
selves. Many reported on books long forgotten, 
which had been discovered and read during this 
adventure. Each member, during the week or 
so following the project, examined the maps 
closely and many remarks, suggestions, or anec- 
dotes concerning people or places on the maps 
were overheard by the interested teacher, who 
sometimes joined in the discussions. These 
young people had become acquainted with many 
new literary names and faces. People in the 
community had renewed friendships with their 
books in the search for old and rare ones. The 
high school enjoyed examining the displays and 
the library acquired two very fine literary maps. 
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is apt to develop into a mechanical exer- 

cise involving countries, capitals, rivers 
and products. To prevent this, the teacher must 
supplement a vast amount of material to the 
text books. Any sort of visual aid that is 
authentic and specific, not only adds to the en- 
joyment of the pupils, but it fixes fundamentals 
in their minds. 

Nearly all of our large manufacturing com- 
panies have folders containing descriptions of 
the raw materials and the process of manufac- 
turing together with suitable illustrations. 

In addition to the manufacturers, the steam- 
ship lines and railroads companies, both in the 
United States and Europe, have a wealth of 
material which is beautifully colored and up-to- 
date. These pamphlets can be used as picture 
studies of the various places visited, but they 
likewise provide information on national col- 
ors, products, types of architecture, modes of 
travel and the native language. Many of the 
pamphlets, especially those for the Mediterra- 
nean countries, contain pictures of ruins and 
points of historical interest that can be used to 
an advantage in the study of Ancient History. 
Reading lessons can be greatly enlivened by the 
addition of these pictures wherever a reference 
to any locality is made. Children love to find 
these themselves and it teaches them to be alert 
in looking at magazines and newspapers. It 
helps to make the school work real because the 
things they learn are associated with the things 
they see. 

Subjects for letter-writing and composition 
work, which are usually such difficult problems, 
are entirely cleared away when the class-room 
becomes a store-house of pictures and informa- 
tion. To illustrate: the steamship companies 
send out a large picture of a modern ocean- 
liner. This will provide informal conversational 
exercises about the different decks, choice of a 
stateroom, equipment and recreational features 
provided for the passengers. 

Business letters of inquiry and those of mak- 
ing reservations should follow the oral work. 
Descriptions of imaginary voyages will be in- 


(5 EOGRAPHY in the fifth and sixth grades 
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pices The Correlation 
of Geography Aids 


. . . Betty Dodge 
5-6 Grade Teacher, Thorp 


teresting because few children have had the 
opportunity of actually making trips. They may 
be expanded to involve a whole itinerary. Each 
child may be given a certain section of the 
country for a topic and be asked to write the 
things about his section that would be interest- 
ing to those studying other localities. The field 
is almost unlimited in language. 

There are two problems that must be solved 
before this supplementary work is a success, 
The first of these is to teach the children to use 
the information and pictures intelligently and 
not simply waste time. Each room presents its 
own difficulties, but usually several picture 
studies with the teacher's guidance will be 
enough to teach them to really see. The teacher 
must check rather closely on the amount that 
each child has learned in proportion to the 
time he has spent. The second problem is to 
have the material accessible to the pupils and 
preserve it. A large sheet of tag board for each 
section of the United States or of the other 
countries should be conveniently placed in the 
room, to which may be attached by stout cords 
the pamphlets containing information for the 
particular unit. Children should be taught to 
feel that this is valuable property. They will 
take pride in keeping it fresh and clean; and a 
tactful teacher will find it of great assistance 
in keeping hands clean, for a child with dirty 
hands should 
not be allowed 
the privilege 
of using this 
material. 

The average 
fifth and sixth 
grade child is 
curious to 
know; he is 
very receptive 
and is appfe- 
ciative of 
visual aids that 
help him to see 
beyond his 


own horizon. 
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—Courtesy “Midland Schools’ 


... Mayflowers ... 


Hark! at the call of the sweet, fresh May morning. 
Hear them come trooping on gay dancing feet! 
Over the meadow green, 
Down through the woodland sheen, 
Up from the village and thronged city street. 


Sunbonnet babies with little snub noses, 
Rollicking youngsters with merry blue eyes, 
Small Cinderellas gay, 
Sweet as the breath of May, 
Dreaming of fairies in godmother guise! 


Hark to their chattering! Tiny Maid Marian, 
Helen and Marjorie, Bobby and Ted; 
List to their laughter sweet, 
Just see their flying feet, 
Richard and Emmy and turbulent Ned! 
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Here they come gleeing, slim lads and lasses, 
Shy adolescents awakening to truth, 
Seeking life’s miracle, 
Knowledge empirical, 
Springtime, the Maytime when youth calls to youth. 


Set up the Maypoles, with streamers aflying, 
Riot of color for each eager hand; 
Great Nation’s greatest wealth, 
Children in radiant health, 
Fairest of flowers that bloom in our land! 


Never mind training them just to be citizens, 
Never mind urging; too fast, wisdom’s way; 
Give them the room to grow, 
Give them the joy to know 
Laughter and lilting song; give them their May! 


—Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
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F eelvinn the Wisconsin 
Philosophy of Education » » 


HE traditional report card is an antedated 
medium of home and school communica- 
tion. Such cards with their assortment of 

A’s, B’s, C’s or the equivalent on a percentile 
scale furnish the principal means of acquaint- 
ing the home with a child’s school progress. 
Yet, it is very probable that neither the terms 
nor the grades of the communication impart to 
the reader (or even to the maker of them) 
what he thinks they do. In order to determine 
what these terms convey, not long ago a num- 
ber of parents and teachers were asked just 
what the term ‘reading’ meant to them. This 
term was chosen because it was believed that 
its implication should be quite commonly un- 
derstood. Here are the replies, stated briefly: 
(1) Getting another's ideas. (2) Perusing 
written materials. (3) Reading to others. (4) 
Pleasure—just fun. (5) What is done when 
through with chores. (6) Appreciating litera- 
ture. I venture that if one were so to deal with 
every term on the traditional report card he 
would have as diverse a set of answers—un- 
doubtedly, the diversity would be in direct pro- 
portion to the number of persons interviewed. 
Educators, for the most part, are aware that 
these terms connote little, yet they have gone 
on with the farce. It may be that the pursuit 
is due to habit; or due to our reverence for the 
traditional, or our determination to preserve 
the old, but that is neither “here nor there’. 
The significant thing is that the practice is 
known to be meaningless. And how is it be- 
ing met? It would seem—in spite of the sheer 
nonsense of it—that it is being met by digging 
up more facts or by rejecting the problem 
completely. 

The terminology of the old report card with 
all of its confusion and bewilderment is prob- 
ably not as serious a matter as are the short- 
comings of the rating system (letters or fig- 
ures) which accompany the terms. That these 
shortcomings in grading exist is a well estab- 
lished fact. Scientific experiments have proved 
their unreliability again and again. Yet, for the 
most part, the practice is pursued and such 
schemes continue to launch children into a com- 
petitive game from their very first day at school. 
When one considers that children are obliged 
to enter the game regardless of differences in 
native ability to learn, of differences in home 
advantages, school attendance, and what not, he 
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is aware that such competition is far from a 
fair one. Yet rewards are doled out without 
respect to circumstances under which the game 
was promoted. The fate-favored child carries 
home the ‘‘A” while his less favored team-mate 
carries home the despised ‘“‘E’’. 

Results by way of mental health and attitude 
may be equally disastrous. Consider that the 
“E” child has played fair, that he has put forth 
honest effort. Should not such a bial of fail- 
ure tend to prove to him the futility of it all? 
Being consistently so branded, he may acquire 
an undue humbleness, a feeling of inferiority, 
or an attitude of opposition—traits not at all 
conducive to a healthy nervous system; nor are 
they at all conducive to a pleasing personality. 
It is not illogical to assume that constant frus- 
tration will spoil a child’s interests. If interest 
is destroyed, the inner drive of purpose is de- 
feated; hence, is not the very aim of education 
for a democracy thwarted by such anti-social 
procedure? 

On the other hand, the “A” child may wax 
fat upon his feeling of superiority. His is the 
braggart’s complex. Being consistently branded 
with success, he takes on a smugness, a self- 
satisfied air—traits which do not foster open- 
mindedness and a willingness to alter beliefs in 
light of any new evidence. So down go the 
—— a of growth and the child 
centered school, of interests, right attitudes, 
and the rest. 

If educational systems today believe in 
growth of the individual, and if they believe 
that the principle of growth should emphasize 
the present life of the child—surely they should 
consider that there is more to life than that 
which can be weighed and appraised in a test 
tube; more to life than that which can be 
caught upon a table of statistics. The interests, 
attitudes, and emotions have their big part to 
play in life; all mixed up with these “intangi- 
bles’ is satisfaction. Perfectly obvious facts. 
Yet, periodically and constantly do school ad- 
ministrators ignore the whole matter and to 
the home go the reports denying that ‘‘intangi- 
bles” are anything, but testifying that factual 
knowledge is all; to the home go the reports 
which force a child to get his satisfaction in 
learning, not from the pleasure of the accom- 
plishment itself, but rather from how well he 
has succeeded in comparison with others. 
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Truly, it is time that philosophy and science 
work hand in hand to promote educational out- 
comes; a philosophy that will start not with a 
fact but with an act; a philosophy that will 
have as its aim interpretation of experience as 
it finds it; a philosophy that will seek to render 
that finding intelligible. 

The following is a sample of a report card 
which has been designed to further Wisconsin’s 
philosophical principles; at the same time to 
furnish a more diagnostic record to parents 
and to simplify the teacher’s task in marking: 


tribution to society—at the same time receive 
greatest personal satisfaction). 
1. It promotes positive character traits. 
2. It tends away from anti-social habits and 
traits. 
3. It fosters physical and mental health. 
4. An abstract marking system tends to alle- 
viate demands of ambitious parents. 
B. Individual child interests and levels of ability 
are provided 
1. Scheme of marking permits flexibility 
a. Child of low I. Q. may have as favor- 
able a report as others. 
b. No reward or prize system is main- 
tained. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL REPORT CARD 
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READING O 
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LANGUAGE 0 
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The card itself meets the requirements of 
the average office file in that it is 5” x 8”. On 
this card all subjects in the elementary school 
curriculum appear. Under the subject headings 
is a list of abilities, habits, attitudes, and or 
ciations appropriate to the subject—and de- 
scriptive of it. Space has been allowed for the 
checking of these descriptive terms; thereby, 
adequately analyzing the child’s school prog- 
ress. Checks placed in the various small squares 
call attention to the fact that the child needs 
more work in the ability, rather than to the 
fact that he is not up to standard. Such a check 
means, in short, that the child with whatever 
ability he possesses can progress further at that 
point. A minor feature has been added which 
makes it possible to record a subject matter 
gtade for the year if desired. 

It is obvious from this brief description that 
the card allows for flexibility in marking, and 
that the child as a personality has been con- 
sidered. To further prove this (and for the 
purpose of clarity) the outline has been ar- 
ranged to show in detail that the card is in 
keeping with the philosophical principles of 
education for Wisconsin. 

I. The card is consistent with the Wisconsin Phi- 
losophy of Education. 


A. It promotes the main objective (child to so 
act that he will make greatest possible con- 
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c. Knowledge of success necessary to main- 
tain interest and purpose. 
d. It neither accelerates nor retards growth 
beyond limits of native capacity. 
C. Attitudes are all important in education 
1. The card centers interest in the accom- 
plishment itself rather than in an artificial 
code symbol. 

2. Situation is more ideal for the develop- 
ment of social traits. 

3. It provides a good seedbed for develop- 
ment of the “attitude of inquiry’. 

4. It discourages the development of attitudes 
of opposition. 

D. Doctrine of “Growth and the Child Cen- 
tered School” are advanced. (All statements 
under headings A, B, and C support this 
principle) 

II. The card furnishes a truer medium of home and 
school communication 

A. Terminology is explained in the average 
man’s English. 

B. No code system is used in marking 
1. Interpretation is direct. 

2. Interpretation is specific. 


III. The card simplifies the teacher's task of marking 
A. The assumption is that there will be more 
blank spaces than checked ones. (for most 
children) 
B. The teacher is not required to juggle a code 
system. 

1. No code system is required; hence, no 
formal adherence to a normal distribution 
is required. 

2. Teacher is not required to weigh and 
measure one child's card against another's. 
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Are you on this map? The figures show which places have a national outlook in their 
professional work and are willing to support a national program of research and publicity for 
the schools of all of America’s children. Wisconsin’s help is needed. Here is a war debt of 
our own we cannot escape in the present crisis. 
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F ducation 
Behind the Handle 


of a Spade 


Alonzo W. Pond 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Few Wisconsin people know that a Wiscon- 
sin institution, the Logan Museum of Beloit 
college, has taken an active part in American 
anthropological work. This article describes an 
African expedition, in which several Wisconsin 
students participated. 





quarter past five and the sun’s coming 

up. Roll out!’ At each tent the call was 
repeated until loud grumbling and creaking 
cots indicated that the boys were astir. By the 
time I returned to my own tent Komici, our 
cook, was sleepily grinding coffee for headquar- 
ters breakfast. Rattling pans indicated that the 
boys in each tent were getting ready to satisfy 
their hunger. While we ate imported American 
breakfast foods our Berber workmen finished 
their galet and coffee, a diet their race has en- 
joyed in Algeria for centuries and one they 
will not change for any other. By six o'clock 
the gravel screens and shovels were piled into 
the big truck; with the help of many workmen 
it was pushed down the hill until the motor 
started and driven off toward the diggings. 
The white-turbaned workmen with their wheel 
barrows walked single file along the narrow 
through the poppy-dotted wheat field. Be- 
ote they disappeared fourteen husky, young 
American college students threw tool bags over 
their shoulders and strode off toward the blue- 
gtay shell mound on top of the next hill. It 
was the beginning of another day for the Logan 
African Student Expedition of Beloit College. 
The fourteen sans members of the expedi- 
tion were recruited from Beloit college, the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of Min- 
nesota and Northwestern University and were 
accepted as their applications were received. 
We knew of no standard which could satisfac- 
torily be applied for eliminating the applicants, 
although we naturally insisted on good health, 
parents’ consent and the ability of each student 
to finance himself for the trip from America to 
the Expedition headquarters in Algeria and re- 


Fhe xs out! Roll out, boys,” I called, “It’s 
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turn. Scholarship in college work was suggested 
as a standard by which we could eliminate 
some applicants but past experience had taught 
us that the best student is not always the best 
field man. Three months in Algeria with these 
college men proved that scholarship has little 
value as a criterion for good field workers. A 
most brilliant scholar turned out to be a medi- 
ocre collector, an indifferent scholar became 
one of the most valuable men in the group, a 
personality which had been the despair of his 
college instructors developed likeable qualities 
and that student was a conscientious, hard- 
working collector. These students came from 
widely different backgrounds and represented 
all college classes from Freshman to graduate 
students. Some of them were anthropology ma- 
jors, others went only because they wanted to 
seek adventure. 

The a agi of the expedition was to col- 
lect evidence about the prehistoric Snail Eaters 
of Algeria. The quantity of mounds which were 
the habitation sites of these people of the Old 
Stone Age was so great that it was necessary 
to study many of them before any satisfactory 
conclusions could be reached. Trained archaeol- 
ogists could not be taken for financial reasons 
but it was thought that students could be 
trained in a few days to make scientific collec- 
tions if they were under the supervision of a 
scientist. The results were more than satisfac- 
tory for in three months one scientist with stu- 
dent help secured data which it would have 
taken ten years to collect alone. 

At the diggings some of the students super- 
vised the erection of the gravel screens while 
others went into the trench of the shell mound. 
One of the boys raised a pick ax above his 
head; Old Shabane murmured, “Bismillah!”’ 
(in the name of Allah!) The pick plunged 
down deep into the deposit and a great block 
of snail shells fell into the trench. The students 
picked out large bones and coarse flint tools 
while the workmen shoveled the dirt into wheel 
barrows to be carried to the screens. There it 
was sifted by the workmen and carefully 
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searched by the students for tiny flint and bone 
tools which were too fine to be seen by the men 
at the trench. 

Sometimes, if Old Shabane’s early morning 
“Bismillah!” had been efficacious, the pick un- 


. covered a human skeleton. Then the students 


got out their camel’s hair brushes and small 


tee 8 ihooked knives, tools necessary to the careful 


‘exposure of a valuable find. As soon as the 
find was wholly exposed the hemp ese set 
up his camera to make a lasting record of the 
discovery while it was still in place. Every de- 
tail of condition and position was thus recorded 
before the boys soaked the bones with shellac 
to harden them and make possible their ship- 
ment to laboratories in America for study. 


First Hand History Lesson 


The collections of stone and bone tools were 
taken back to the camp where they were sorted, 
classified and labeled. This was all done by the 
students under experienced supervision. In this 
way graduate and undergraduate students 
learned at first hand something about the paleo- 
lithic people who inhabited North Africa many 
thousand years before history began. From the 
ash heaps and refuse piles left by those for- 
gotten nomad food gatherers they collected 
stone and bone tools with their own hands. 
They learned to read the significance of those 
tools by sorting and classifying them. They 
learned the importance of stratification, the ne- 
cessity of proper labeling, and the thorough- 
ness of original scientific investigation. They 
had the thrill of discovering important data 
after many days of monotonous digging. Finally 
they had the satisfaction of knowing that they 
were contributing to human knowledge. 


Aside from their work as prehistorians these 
men had the experience of living in a foreign 
country. They worked with people whose back- 
ground and religion, whose point of view on 








life and even their food were totally different 
from anything with which they had ever come 
in contact. They visited in the huts of their Mo- 
hammedan workmen, they entertained French 
visitors in their tents. On Sundays they visited 
ancient Roman ruins and saw for themselves 
how Rome built her colonial cities. Late in the 
spring they went down into the desert. They 
saw the oases with their irrigation ditches and 
mud-walled garden patches. They rode camels 
and traded with the Arabs in the market place. 
They watched the natives make pottery by the 
same crude methods used in prehistoric times 
and they learned the story of a wool blanket 
by watching the herder’s wife card and spin 
the wool by hand, and then weave it on the 
loom which stood in her tent. It was in reality 
a general course in anthropolgy suitable for 
either the student who intended to continue 
the subject professionally or for those interested 
only as a a mt of general education. 

All teachers cannot take their students to 
Africa in order to stimulate their interest but 
some things brought out by the experience of 
the expedition can be applied even in class 
room work. From Freshman to Master of Arts 
the students found the subject of prehistoric 
archaeology interesting because it was surt- 
rounded with LIVING PROBLEMS. Ten thou- 
sand flint tools were no longer just ten thou- 
sand pieces of stone; they became implements 
which had been made by man for certain pur- 
poses. The story of how they were made, used, 
lost about camp, buried, uncovered and found 
by modern scientists was a vivid story to the 
students who accompanied the expedition. 

Archaeology, like any other subject, becomes 
interesting when it is surrounded with living 
problems, when it calls to mind a wealth of 
collateral material which explains how the sig- 
nificance of its facts is determined and when 
the student knows something of the technique 
used to bring to light those facts. 


ae md 


One way of learning history, science, 
geography and agriculture! A group of 
American students unloading their ‘“‘text 


book” screens, ready to sift through an in- 
teresting history lesson. 
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Social Studies 


Allie F. Schwartz 


East Troy, Wisconsin 


sistent demand that history, geography, and 

civics be organized so as to make a more 
definite contribution to the field of training 
for citizenship. Society expects the social studies 
to give the growing citizen knowledges and 
habits that are of value in solving the prob- 
lems he will face in the future. From an analy- 
sis of the past decade it is plain that we must 
soon face the facts of our economic situation. 

In the social studies, the student learns of 
various modes of living and becomes ac- 
quainted with accepted standards of behavior. 
The studies should give pupils a fuller and 
more sympathetic understanding of other peo- 
ples. They should aid the student in under- 
standing the complex relation which every type 
of business has in fitting into the economic 
activity of today. Here knowledge should be 
obtained of contemporary life, and of how the 
state, national, and international problems came 
to be what they are. Students in the social 
studies should not only acquire knowledge and 
skill but also habits of group work, knowledge 
of how groups form judgments, and ideas 
concerning the rights of others. All of these 
are based on habits that should be developed 
in the making of better citizens. 

The slogan of our school is “Learn by do- 
ing.”” We have broken away from “Pay atten- 
tion!” “Order!” and “Learn by heart!” which 
were the keynotes of the older formal school, 
whose dominant educational objective was ad- 
justment rather than individual freedom. 

Our new course in social studies is essen- 
tially a stream of activities, a succession of 
things for the pupil to do. 


sistent years have brought about an in- 


Open-Mindedness Developed 


In the field of social studies the student 
learns how to work; he collects information, 
records it, analyzes his record, draws infer- 
ences from it, studies these inferences, projects 
possible improvements, and makes generaliza- 
tions looking to progress. Each unit of work 
offers a challenge for widespread reading from 
books, magazines, and newspapers. There de- 
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velops a vigorous interplay of minds in open 
forum and debate, in which our motto is 
“Light, not heat!” By means of these the stu- 
dents develop open-mindedness, are willing to 
tolerate others’ views, and are willing to change 
their own beliefs in the light of new evidence. 
The pupils contribute original preparations of 
briefs, outlines, summaries, and criticisms. 
They devise new graphic methods of portray- 
ing the important facts and principles of how 
people live together. All of these activities 
provide for individual differences, each child 
working up to capacity in fields which appeal 
to his own interests. He establishes his own 
goal and his interests increase as he observes 
his progress toward this goal. 

It remains for the teacher of social studies 
to present to her pupils phenomena whose 
facts are definite enough to reason about. This 
does not mean that all the facts must be drawn 
from the remote or from the recent past. Her 
major task is that of preparing both youth and 
adult for a changing civilization, without de- 
stroying the fundamental elements underlying 
it. 

Age-old habits of thought and action must 
give way to newer views. We have discon- 
tinued the practice of memorizing encyclopedic 
classification of the data on raw materials, 
products, resources, long lists of location facts, 
and historical events, for we found that such 
practices merely left in the mind of the pupil 
a cluttered hodge-podge of isolated informa- 
tion. 

The free and open problem-solving attitude 
of approach in our new course in social studies 
gives to our pupils a wider experience, a keener 
insight into present day conditions, and an 
ability to weigh values. All of these must be 
developed if we expect to survive the transi- 
tion through which we are passing. 
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M. Lewis 


Supt. of Schools, Ladysmith 


HAD been reflecting upon the incident of 

Sir Walter Raleigh and the service he had 

made of his coat in assisting Queen Elizabeth 
to cross the road. For weeks a violent battle 
had been raging between Dolly Gann and Mrs. 
Alice Longworth as to their proper positions at 
the table in the banquet halls of Washington. 
Then there was the general who had knocked 
off the hat of the private for failure to salute 
in the halls of Berlin. In some unaccountable 
but unfortunate way, my attention was diverted 
from these episodes, distant both in time and 
place, to events current and local. 

Upon rainy days there was nothing on the 
streets leading to the school house to suggest 
Raleigh and his coat. If the truth must be told, 
the boys were gleefully pushing the girls into 
the mud. In Washington banquet halls the con- 
troversy was on the matter of position. Locally 
the time element appeared to predominate. 
Many boys were seated before the girls. In Ber- 
lin the private failed to salute. In local halls 
the ot, tripping over the teacher’s feet 
was not so much a matter of embarrassment as 
it was a source of entertainment and ‘Pardon 
me's’ were all too infrequent. Adherence to 
traditional courses of study designed to serve 
wide areas has its merits but careful observation 
of conditions local and current is not without 
its reward. 

We found, as you will, that every rule of 
courtesy or etiquette was being violated, not by 
all, but by too many. One’s impulse at the time 
of the violation is to censure rather impatiently, 
the violator. Upon reflection, however, this pro- 
cedure is unfair to the child. In many cases, 
neither the home, the child’s associates, nor any 
other agency makes any systematic or proper 
contribution in this field of social requirement. 
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Never having been instructed he is not to be 
blamed for his ignorance. 


Clearly, here was an untouched field where 
the local school system could probably render a 
service to its children. We were guided, not by 
State Courses of Study, University Entrance Re- 
quirements, the Committee of Twenty, Colum- 
bia Recommendations, etc., but by a forceful 
recognition of a local deficiency which no other 
agency was correcting and which in all proba- 
bility the schools could correct. 


As there was no one on the faculty who had 
majored in courtesy nor mastered in etiquette 
the entire faculty was thrown into a position 
requiring “purposeful thinking’’. Groups rep- 
resenting primary, intermediate and upper 
grades were asked to assemble the proper re- 
sponses to the numerous daily situations in 
which children find themselves. Several hun- 
dred of these were presented. It was found that 
each one of them would properly fall under 
one of several heads: the home in general, the 
table in particular, the school room, the play- 
ground, parties or entertainments, and the 
street and public places. They were distributed 
over the eight grades. In the distribution some 
attention was given to the relative difficulty of 
the various items but the main objective was to 
be sure that a child would be exposed to the 
entire list during his stay in the elementary 
school. For emphasis some were repeated 
through several grades. The outlines are pre- 
sented in abridged form in the hope that they 
may be of interest and help to others. 


Kindergarten 
1. Home Politeness 
a. Do not call at meal time 
b. Always be on time for your meals 
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2. Table Politeness 
a. Do not eat until everyone has been served 
b. Do not leave the table until all are through 
c. Do not pick dish up and eat out of dish 
3. School 
a. Please 
b. Thank you 
Good-morning Miss Smith 
. Yes Miss Smith 
> es, Sie 
. Do not talk when others are talking 
. Do not laugh when another child makes 
a mistake 
. When walking in front of a person al- 
Ways say, “excuse me” 
. Always walk behind people when it is 
possible 
j. Do not talk when music is being played 
4. Parties and Entertainments 
a. Always be on time 
5. Street and Public Places 
a. Always speak to people you know 
b. Don’t handle goods in stores unless you 
expect to buy (Children at Christmas 
time) 


First Grade 

1. Table Politeness 
a. Do not make noise when eating 
b. Do not talk with food in mouth 
c. Eat with fork 
d. Do not wipe mouth on edge of table 

cloth, use napkin 
2. School Politeness 


> mn? oN 


ee 


a. Boys take off hat when in the building 

b. Keep feet quiet when others are talking 

c. Give book and chair to visitors 

d. Keep desks clean 

e. Put handkerchief over mouth when sneez- 
ing 

f. Do not ask questions when teacher is 
talking 


g. Do not answer a question that is asked of 
another child 
h. Form in line when dririking 
3. Playground 
a. Play fair 


Second Grade 


1. Dress and personal habits 
a. Always present a clean personal appear- 
ance 
b. Laugh quietly 
c. Watch where you are going and keep to 
the right 
d. Apologize when you bump into some one 
2. School 
a. Keep all schoolrooms clean 
b. Offer to share materials when necessary 
c. Do not slam doors 
d. Always address people by name 
3. Playground 
a. Do not throw things on school ground 
4. Street and Public Places 
a. Boys tip hats to all little girls and ladies 
when they meet on the street 


Third Grade 


1. Table 
a. Do not play with the silverware 
b. Do not recline after eating 
2. Dress and Personal Habits 
a. Do not comb hair in public 
b. Do not clean nails in public 
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3. School 
a. Do not look at things on teacher's or pu- 
pil’s desks 
b. Curb curiosity 


Fourth Grade 
1. Home 
a. Do not contradict people—particularly 
older persons 
b. If you are corrected take it courteously 
c. Help your mothers and fathers graciously 
2. Schoolroom 
a. Do not interrupt or ask a question when 
there is still a question unanswered 
b. If you do not hear when someone speaks 
to you, excuse yourself 
c. Boys should open the doors for ladies 
and girls 
3. Streets and other Public Places 
a. Do not push through a crowd 
4. Parties and Entertainments 
a. Always write an acceptance or a regret to 
a written invitation 
b. Make your guests feel at home 
c. Do you part to make others happy at a 
party 
d. Tell your hostess that you enjoyed the 
party 
e. Be sure to say good-night to your hostess 
5. Playground 
a. Be a good loser and a good winner 
6. Dress and Personal Habits 
a. It isn’t polite to wear a lot of jewelry 


Fifth Grade 
1. Table 
a. Do not help yourself first. 
person next to you. 
person) 
2. Schoolroom 
a. Think of others (Selfish-comfort) 
3. Street and Other Public Places 
a. Loud laughing and loud talking on the 
streets make you conspicuous 
b. Chewing gum in public places is not a 
refined habit 
c. Do not eat in front of others unless they 
too are eating 
d. Speak to the parents of your friends when 
you meet them 
4. Parties and Entertainments 
a. Take an interesting part in the entertain- 
ment 
b. Rise when guests enter 
c. Be sure to introduce all unacquainted per- 
sons 
d. Boys always stand when introduced 


Sixth Grade 
1. Home 
a. You should not read anyone else’s mail. 
It is private property 
2. Schoolroom 
a. Be sociable to all 
b. If you borrow something, return it in the 
condition it was in when you borrowed 
it. 
3. Streets and Other Public Places 
a. Telephone 
1’ Speak clearly over the telephone 
2’ Do not carry on a social conversa- 
tion over the telephone 


Pass to the 
(Look at the 
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3’ Do not call folks at meal time or 
at a late hour 
4’ If you are called, begin conversa- 
tion by saying: ‘This is ------. . 
b. If a lady accidentally drops a parcel, even 
if you do not know her, pick it up 
and say, “Allow me ~---. a 
c. Lift your hat when you go away even if 
the lady forgets to thank you. 
4. Playground 
a. Girls and boys of the sixth 
be models for those o 
grades 


rade should 
the lower 


Courtesies in the Junior High School 


Seventh Grade 
1. School 

a. Enter a classroom quietly, do not disturb 
the pupils or teacher 

b. Review of all manners in lower grades 

c. Have pride in your school, and you will 
have a school to be proud of 

2. Streets and Other Public Places 

a. Don’t monopolize the sidewalk by walk- 
ing in too large a group. 

b. Excuse yourself if you touch someone who 
is passing you. Meet such annoyances 
with good grace 

c. Be courteous to clerks 

d. Review 

3. Parties and Entertainments 

a. State an exact time you expect your guest 
when you invite her 

b. Ask your father and mother to join your 
group 

c. Be sincere in the treatment of your friends 

d. When you give an introduction, make it 

a request not a command. 

. Present man to woman. 

. Present one person to a group, then name 
each person in the group individually. 

g. Present late comers only to those who are 
not occupied. 

h. Rise if being introduced to an older per- 
son, or a boy to a girl. Remain stand- 
ing until the person you have met is 
either seated or leaves your group. 

4. Dress and Personal Habits 

a. Do not use “make-up” or heavy perfumes 

b. Do not borrow combs, hair brushes, pow- 
der puffs, etc. as skin diseases may be 
communicated in this way 

c. Wear clothing of a simple style 

5. Home 

a. Others judge you by the way you treat 
your mother 

b. Notice the needs of older people and be 
ready to help them 

c. Don’t impose your work on_ smaller 
brothers and sisters. Teach them to be 
considerate by your being so 

d. Buy suitable gifts for others 

e. Review 

6. Table Manners 

a. Hold knife and fork properly 

b. When asking for second helping, place 
knife and fork on plate 

c. Eat soup from side of spoon 

d. Eat salad with a fork 

e. Use a butterknife in helping yourself to 
butter 
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f. If you drop your silverware do not pick 
it up unless your hostess does not of- 
fer you another. If so, pick it up 
quietly and wipe it on your napkin. 


Eighth Grade 
1. School 

a. The upper graders should feel that they 
are models for the lower graders 

b. Review of all manners listed in lower 
grades 

2. Streets and Other Public Places 

a. Hello is not a courteous address for older 
persons. Say ‘“Good-Day”’ etc, 

b. If ‘a boy is walking with a girl he should 
always raise his hat when she speaks 
to someone 

c. Wait in line at the ticket window. Don't 
crowd or push 

d. Do not occupy more space than is your 
right 

At the Restaurant 

a. Choose food promptly 

b. Be courteous to the waiters 

c. Girls should precede boys when follow- 
ing the usher 

d. The boy should draw out the chair for 
the girl 

e. Don’t use a toothpick. Cover your mouth 
with napkin, if it is absolutely neces- 
sary to remove food from teeth 

f. Leave the table as soon as you are 
through eating 

At the Theater 
a. Never tell the end of a play before time 
3. Parties and Entertainments 
a. Formal invitations should be written. In- 
formal invitations may be written or 
oral 

. Talk about things that interest your guest 

. Do not urge a guest to entertain 

. Do not have dancing unless all guests 
dance 

. Help your hostess unless she has servants 

. If invited to dinner come about ten min- 
utes before time set for dinner 

g. If you are an overnight guest, bring nec- 

essary toilet articles and clothing. Be 
sure that everything is clean. 

h. Conform to all household routine. 

. Be sure to write your “bread and butter” 
letter. This should tell your hostess 
how much you enjoyed your visit and 
thank her for her kindness 

4. Dress and Personal Habits 

a. Good taste in dress is an index of good 
breeding 
b. Review 
5. Home 
a. Review 
6. Table Manners 
a. Eat vegetables with a fork. If liquid, or 
nearly liquid eat with a spoon 
b. Eat fish with a fork. Remove fish bones 
with fork or fingers 
c. Shield your mouth with a napkin when 
removing a bone or other articles from 
the mouth 
d. Eat bread, olives, radishes, and celery 
with your fingers. Pickles may be taken 
with your fingers unless a special fork 
is provided 
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7. Business 
a. Business relations are more or less formal 
than relations in the home or the school 
. Be cheerful. Greet others pleasantly 
. Be dignified 
. Keep clothes clean and in press and shoes 
in repair and polished 
e. Don’t waste your employer’s time. Your 
time is his time if he pays for it. Be 
attentive, and ready to work. See what 
work is to be done, then do it 
f. Don’t use his stationery for social inter- 
course 
g. Don’t gossip about his business 
h. Keep your poise, never sulk or grow 
angry 
. Don’t blame some one else for your mis- 
takes 
. Do your best and your best will grow 
better 
k. Review the courtesies studied in lower 
grades which should apply to business 
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In the matter of results, it would be gratify- 
ing to be able to report that Dr. x’s alpha 
achievement series in courtesy discloses a result 
of 98 at the kindergarten level and that the 
beta series was even more favorable. About all 
that can be said is that when the president of 
Wisconsin Teachers Association steps into any 
of the grade rooms, as he frequently does, he 
is reasonably sure to have a child present him 
with a chair, another with an open text, and if 
in the process the child unavoidably must pass 
in front of him an ‘excuse me’ is very likely 
to be heard. The uniformly correct responses 
he has observed to a great variety of situations 
in the system prompted him to call for an ex- 
planation. The outlines and the uses teachers 
are making of them furnished the answer. 





Using Puppets 


t 


Social Studies 


Eunice Freeman 
Franklin School, La Crosse 


BEING interested in puppets, the children of 
the 5B grade of the Franklin School in La 
Crosse, wrote and gave a puppet play while 
they were studying the history of Wisconsin. 
They planned to show the changes that had 
taken place in their state and decided to have a 
boy and girl see these changes in a dream. 
Scene one was a bed room with the puppets, 
John and Betty, in their beds talking about 
Wisconsin. Scene two was an early French 
trading post built of logs. During the scene 
the Indians came in their canoes and traded 
furs for beads. John and Betty, at one side of 
the stage, watched this proceeding and com- 
mented on it. Scene three was a lumber camp. 
There were logs piled on the river bank wait- 
ing the spring thaw. Lumbermen were mark- 
ing the logs on the side and ends. An ox drew 
some logs down the hillside, and an engine 
drew several sledges filled with logs. The men 
answered John’s and Betty’s questions. Scene 
four was a modern dairy farm, showing a large 
barn, silo, tractor, and a milk truck leaving with 
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its load of milk cans. The farmer explained to 
Betty and John why he sold milk instead of 
cream, what kind of cows he kept, and how he 
cared for them. Scene five was the same as 
scene one. The mother was calling the chil- 
dren to get up and they were talking about 
their dream. 

In preparing this play the children read all 
the books they could find on Wisconsin. 
Fathers and grandfathers were also consulted 
about early logging days. 

The puppets were made of wood. The heads 
were large wooden beads. The arms and legs 
were fastened on with small staples and had 
joints at the knees and elbows made of staples. 
The boys made the puppets and the girls 
dressed them. 

The project was exceedingly worthwhile be- 
cause it made the history of early Wisconsin 
and the changes that have taken place much 
more real to the children. Like any group work 
it also taught cooperation, and gave an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas. 
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@ Education In | 


Bills Introduced 


In the Senate 


272-S. Committee on Highways. 

Amends 40.34 subs. (1) of transportation law by 
changing shall to may and extends the two mile 
limit by a half mile. Strikes out three miles in union 
high school clause. 


273-S. Committee on Highways. 

School boards may allow attendance upon teach- 
ers’ institutes or associations, but shall not compen- 
sate teachers for time they attend such meetings. 


288-S. Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare. 
Amends child labor law and attendance by chil- 
dren less than sixteen years of age. 


311-S. Senator Hunt. ; 
Amends high school tuition law by stipulating sev- 
enty-five dollars as limit for school year. 


315-S. Senator Hunt. 

Appropriates tax on dividends for high school aid 
in the amount of twenty-five dollars for each pupil 
in average daily attendance. 


328-S. Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare, by request. 

Amends the certification law (Section 39.29) so 
that experience necessary for renewals of one-year 
licenses and the unlimited certificate may be gained 
in parochial or private schools. 


329-S. Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare, by request. 

A new section is added to the statutes, to read: 
“Citizenship Training. Each public school teacher 
shall devote not less than thirty minutes in each 
week to training his or her pupils in citizenship by 
the school republic method of having the pupils 
form the habits of efficient citizenship by habitually 
performing the duties of citizenship.” 


346-S. Senator Gehrmann 

Provides state aid to high schools in the amount of 
$500 for each high school plus thirty-five dollars per 
pupil in average daily attendance. Deduction of 
twenty-five dollars is to be made from the tuition 
bill of each non-resident pupil. Pays to each district 
closing its high school and transporting pupils to 
another school seventy-five per cent of transportation 
cost, not to exceed $1800. 


In the Assembly 


539-A. Mr. Hoesly. 
Amends transportation in union free high school 
districts by changing three miles to four miles. 


546-A. Mr. Harper. 

Provides no payments on principal shall be re- 
quired on loans on farms made by the Annuity Board 
and that interest on loans shali be 214% until July 1, 
1935. A further provision states that foreclosure pro- 
ceedings shall not be instituted or completed before 
said date. 
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549-A. Mr. Fitzsimons. 

Makes required deposits into the Retirement Fund 
optional. Teachers may withdraw accumulations of 
required deposits at any time. (Bill withdrawn by the 
author ) 


550-A. Mr. Halvorsen. 

This bill is one of several seeking to change the 
school plan of fourth class cities which embrace all 
or parts of one school district. 


552-A. Mr. Harper. 
This is a companion bill to 346-S by Senator 
Gehrmann. 


553-A. Mr. Kellman. 
Makes hazing in any public school a punishable 
offense. 


555-A. Mr. Balzer. 

Under this bill the regulations of child labor and 
school attendance by children less than 16 years of 
age are tightened. 


570-A. Mr. Donley. 

Provides that a member of the retirement fund 
for three years may make a loan or loans from such 
fund not exceeding 50% of the amount in the mem- 
ber’s deposit account at the rate of 5%. A member 
having received the loan may not receive another 
loan until two years from the date of the previous 
loan. 


573-A. Mr. LaBar. 
Amends the so-called detachment law. Section 40.85. 


583-A. Mr. Murray. 

The $300 ear of school tigi? in purchas- 
ing supplies and equipment shall not apply to dis- 
tricts maintaining a high school and at least two 
state graded schools. 


587-A. Mr. Fitzsimons. 

Repeals state aid for transportation and amends the 
law throughout by striking out shall and replacing 
that word with may. Board and lodging is also made 
optional with boards. 


596-A. Mrs. Kryszak. 

Computation of high school tuition to include sal- 
aries of teachers, supervisors, principals, text books, 
stationery, laboratory, manual training and domestic 
science ,the same to be divided by total enrolment 
for the year. 


599-A. Mr. Fitzsimons. 
Repeals statutes relating to teachers’ institutes and 
state aid therefor. 


600-A. Mr. Fitzsimons. 
Repeals all statutes relating to and providing state 
aid to county normal schools, 
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604-A. Mr. Wegner. 
Directs regents of the university to establish one 
or more courses in Esperanto. 


619-A. Mr. Peterson and Mr. Jackson. 
Makes real estate held by Annuity and Investment 
Board subject to taxation. 


632-A. Committee on Education. 

Provides that county superintendents may annually 
hold one or more school board conventions. No per 
diem or expense is allowed. 


639-A. Mr. Daugs. 

School boards of districts containing a fourth class 
city and maintaining a high school may, if the dis- 
trict has not adopted the city plan, have a board of 
five members if so voted by the electors. 


643-A. Mr. Daugs. 

Changes the law requiring the establishment of 
vocational schools by substituting 10,000 as the re- 
quired number of inhabitants for the present re- 
quired number of 5000. 


647-A. Committee on Printing. 

Amends Section 40.15 to the effect that district 
financial reports shall be printed and published in a 
newspaper. 


656-A. Mr. Robinson. 

This measure relates to dividend taxation and 
changes income tax rates. Distribution of income 
taxes amongst the state, county and local unit is re- 
pealed. All income taxes are to be paid into the gen- 
eral fund and be used in the following order: (a) 
unemployment relief, (b) high school aid and tui- 
tion, (c) balance to be retained in the general fund. 


571-A. Mr. Franzkowiak. 

This measure repeals the retirement system and 
provides that no person shall teach in the public 
schools of this state after the age of 70. 


688-A. Committee on Printing. 

Proceedings of city school boards with statement of 
all receipts and expenditures shall be printed in a 
newspaper, 


107-A. Committee on Judiciary. 

This is a corrective bill for the purpose of re- 
moving a three word clause which was by legislative 
error and without intent of the legislature inserted 
in the 1931 budget bill. Unless this correction is 
made the equalization law would be changed so that 
the poorest district in the state could not receive 
more than $600 including the flat aid of $250 per 
teacher, 


743-A. Committee on Taxation, by request of 
Mr. Thompson. 

Amends section 40.87, subs. (4), subs. (a) by 
striking out the words “two hundred fifty dollars” 
and substituting therefore “the aid received from the 
state under subsection (1) of this section for the 
preceding school year’. Amends sect. 59.075 to con- 
form to the change. 
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753-A. Committee on Education. 

Sets up a new section to read: “Any town or vil- 
lage may provide funds for the transportation of 
students to a high school located in another school 
district.” 


754-A. Committee on Education. 

Law is amended to read: “The county superintend- 
ent shall employ a supervising teacher.” Provision for 
two supervising teachers is removed. 


Comments Upon Major Educational Measures 


The Annuity and Retirement Law. 

Bills affecting the system have made very little 
progress. 490-A, readjusting payments under the Mil- 
waukee system, has been recommended for passage. 
570-A, permitting withdrawals of 50% of “Member 
Deposits’, is reported out for indefinite postpone- 
ment. 671-A, repealing the law and liquidating the 
assets, is not reported out. Hearings on these brought 
a splendid response from those interested in educa- 
tional progress. Several legislators also registered op- 
position to any change in the law. They were Sen- 
ator Ingram and Assemblymen Hansen and Weinberg. 


Minimum Salary. 

Measures on this subject have been tabled. No 
doubt definite action depends upon final disposition 
of state aid to elementary schools. 


High School Tuition. 
No action has been taken on the many bills seek- 
ing to affect changes. 


Supervising Teachers. 

Bills are at various legislative stages, although the 
budget bill in its present form limits each county 
to one with a salary bracket of $1100 to $1500. 


The Budget Bill, as passed by the Senate, ap- 
propriates $125,000 for state graded schools and 
$4,375,000 for general elementary school aid. At- 
tempts are being made to supplement these amounts 
by special tax revenues. If no additional funds are 
provided a heavy burden will be thrown back upon 
localities. 


A bill abolishing state aid to county normal schools 
is reported out for indefinite postponement. 


Another attempt is being made to undermine 
teachers’ institutes and associations. Senate bill 273 
prohibits boards from paying teachers during time 
spent in attendance upon educational meetings. Local 
boards now make these adjustments with their teach- 
ers and that is where the responsibility belongs. The 
measure was introduced by the Committee on High- 
ways. At the hearing Senator John Cashman argued 
for its passage. 
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What the D ce A. 


New Associations 


We take great pleasure in welcoming into 

membership the following associations: 
Rome—Rome 
St. Joseph—Madison 
Lyons—Lyons 
Agnew—Ashland 
Orthopedic Open Air—Kenosha 
Hayward—Hayward 
Lake Geneva—Lake Geneva 
St. Agnes—Ashland 
Nakoma—Madison 


Joint Committee--P. T. A.-W.T. A. 


A JOINT committee of the Wisconsin Teach- 

ers Association and the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, is at work co- 
ordinating information and effort to secure the 
greatest protection for the child. The personnel 
of the committee is Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, 
Shorewood, President, Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Mrs. G. E. Harbeck, 
Milwaukee, Program Chairman, Mrs. Kottan- 
auer, Milwaukee, Recreation Chairman, Mr. 
O. H. Plenzke, President State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Supt. C. E. Hulten, Sheboygan, C. J. 
Anderson, University of Wisconsin. 

This project was developed in the state 
branches upon the suggestion of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers after a joint 
committee with the N. E. A. was perfected and 
proved to be so valuable. 


Hopeful Note Seen 


HOPEFUL note in the alarming education 

situation in the United States is seen by 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The con- 
cern expressed by citizens over the gravity of 
educational affairs points the way to a striking 
change in public school administration, she 
believes. 

“A new understanding of the functions of 
the public school, on the part of the general 
public, is emerging,” declares Mrs. Bradford. 
“In the past, citizens in general have been con- 
tent to leave the administration of schools in 
the hands of a limited number of individuals, 
some of whom were not equipped for this im- 
portant responsibility. Today citizens confronted 
with the possibility of having millions of chil- 
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dren deprived of the most elementary educa- 
tional vs ada are aroused to investigate the 
causes underlying this condition. Millions of 
parents who have never been actively interested 
in the administration of the public schools are 
now rallying to the support of those schools, 
because their very existence is threatened. Out 
of the present crisis a more effective school sys- 
tem seems likely to develop.” 


Do not neglect your duty in legislation 
this month! 


State Convention Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
Janesville May 9-10-11 


Theme—MEETING THE EMERGENCY 
IN EDUCATION 


State Convention Committees 


Convention Program Chairman 

Mr. C. E. Hulten, Sheboygan 
Assistant Chairmen 

Mrs. F. M. McGarry, Milwaukee 

Mrs. C. T. Walton, Madison 
Awards 

Mrs. G. E. Harbeck, Chr., Milwaukee 

Mrs. J. H. Ashbaugh, Eau Claire © 

Mrs. M. W. Smith, Sparta 
Exhibit Chairman 

Mrs, Walter Snavely, Milwaukee 
Publicity Scrap Books Exhibit 

Mrs. Martin Enger, Superior 
Revisions 

Mr. C. E. Hulten, Sheboygan 
Resolutions 

Miss Mary Brady, Chr., Milwaukee 

Mr. O. H. Plenzke, Madison 

Miss Emma Brookmire, Marinette 
Publicity 

Miss Emma Brookmire, Marinette 
Rules of Convention 

Mrs. George Cook, Chr., Kenosha 

Mrs. M. W. Smith, Sparta 

Mrs, J. L. Fruit, Waukesha 


Local Committee Chairmen 


General Chairman 
Mrs. C. J. Neave, 1026 Milton Ave. 
Assistant Chairmen 
Supt. L. R. Creutz, Janesville H. S. 
Mr. S. K. Lippin 
Mrs. John Hemming 
State Banquet 
Mrs. Adam Robinson 
Mrs. E. S. Lamoreaux 
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Dinners—Luncheons 
Mrs. H. S. Bauer 
Mrs. Mal. Harper 
Hospitality 
Mrs. Geo. Homsey 
Mrs. V. M. Drew 
Music 
Mrs. H. S. Packard 
Miss Agnes Smith 
Exhibits 
Prin. V. E. Klontz 
Mr. E. S. Lamoreaux 
Information 
Mrs. N. E. Simonson 
Mr. O. L. Robinson 
Pages, Messengers 
Mr. Herbert Burger 
Registration, Credentials 
Mrs. Wm. Yahn 
Housing 
Mrs. Claire Nye, 805 Thomas Street 
Mrs. Otto Beck, 562 Harding Street 
Publicity 
Mrs. U. J. Black 
Mrs. Edward Jerg 
Printing 
Mr. Jos. Shuler 
Checking Room 
Mrs. C. L. Kennett 
Reception 
Mrs. Thos. Murphy 
Decorations 
Mrs. Homer Albright 
Validating Certificates 
Mr. J. M. Brown, Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway, Freight Bldg. 


Election of officers, revision and an excellent 
program in keeping with the theme are the in- 
ducements for attendance. 

Plan now! Locals—plan to send your full 
quota of delegates! 


Do not neglect your duty in legislation 
this month! 


Resolution on Child Welfare 


RESOLUTION Adopted, unanimously, by the 

State Board of Managers, Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers at the semi 
annual board meeting held in Milwaukee 
March 18. 


We, the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, pledge emphatic support and cooperation 
to a program to eliminate waste and inefficiency in 
public education. We affirm that economies and budg- 
etary adjustments, regardless of their effect upon the 
welfare of children, are unwarranted at this time. 
Necessary savings should be directed by those re- 
sponsible for the schools instead of those having re- 
trenchment as a sole interest. 

We commend our teachers for their loyalty and 
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determination to maintain the high grade of work 
despite personal burdens and professional handicaps. 
We reaffirm our stand that all adjustments neces- 

sary in this emergency shall give the children first 
consideration. 

Mrs. C. T. Walton, Madison 

Mrs. G. E. Harbeck, Milwaukee 

Mrs. H. C. Humphrey, Whitewater 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
March 18, 1933 


Notes from the Field 


Local units are urged to send all dues to the 
State Treasurer Mrs. E. S. Cosgrove, Solon Springs, 
as soon as possible. Wisconsin's membership rank 
depends upon prompt attention to this matter. 


Is your association a Standard or Superior Asso- 
ciation? If so, be sure to fill in the proper blank so 
that you may receive recognition from the State and 
National. 


Janesville—May 9-10-11 


Each local unit should have an active legislation 
committee that should be held responsible for study- 
ing proposed educational legislation, securing cor- 
rect information concerning the effects of such legis- 
lation and for keeping the membership fully informed. 


Do not neglect your duty in legislation 
this month! 


Kindness to Animal Week—April 17-23, 1933. 
Write L. P. Schleck, State Chairman, Humane Edu- 
cation, Madison, Wisconsin for specific information 
concerning material for programs. 


Better Homes Week—April 23-30. 


Some Reminders! 


DO YOU KNOW that your report on 
Standard or Superior is due APRIL 1st? 


DO YOU KNOW that the form which you 
are to use is just inside the cover of your 
Handbook and is called “1932 Supplement’’? 
Will you fill this out and see that it is sent to 
your Membership Chairman, Mrs. William H. 
Kuh, at 339 Jefferson St., Marinette, Wis., as 
soon as ever this message reaches you? 

If your membership campaign was the most 
successful ever, send the plan of it to me and 
the best will be read at the Convention. 

Have you any posters to send in to the State 
office? 

Are your dues in? We show a loss in mem- 
bership. Maybe this can be remedied if your 
dues are sent in immediately. 

This is the last call. Don’t fail the Wiscon- 
sin State Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
your organization. 


State Membership Chairman, 
Grace S. Kuh (Mrs. William H.) 
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lew From The State Department » » » 


Book Binding 


HIS is the season of the year when libraries 
are sorted and worn books worth rebinding 
ate boxed up to be sent to the bindery. To as- 
sist schools in this work, the Department is 
sending out the annual list of binderies with 
prices oe by each at which they will do 


the work. 
ehU6€8 


School Library List 
A NEW school library list is in preparation. 


Publishers are sending in sample copies for 
review. August 15 is the deadline for the re- 
ception of new books. Soon after that bidders’ 
lists will be prepared. About January 1, 1934 
the new list will be distributed. 


Income Taxes 


|N THE midst of a rather gloomy perspective, 
Wisconsin teachers get one break in that 
they do not have to pay federal income tax. 
They are considered as state employes to that 
extent and are accordingly exempt from fed- 
eral income tax. They do pay, however, on all 
other income tax requirements. To offset this, 
all federal employes located in Wisconsin are 
exempt from state income tax. Hence, one ex- 
emption just about offsets the other. The theory 
of the teacher as a state employe is further ex- 
emplified in the state’s contribution to the 
teachers’ retirement fund as the basis of an 
annuity, this annuity being construed as a de- 
ferred payment rather than a “‘pension”’. 


Industrial Arts Conferences 


|NSTEAD of issuing numerous printed courses 

of study and syllabi in the various high 
school subjects, it has been the policy of the 
State Department of Public Instruction in re- 
cent years to direct a series of small group con- 
ferences for the purpose of curriculum dis- 
cussion. The most recent of these state wide 
discussions was on the subject of industrial 
arts. Almost every manual arts teacher in Wis- 
consin met with a small group of fellow teach- 
ers at a convenient center for an all-day confer- 
ence under the leadership of a state supervisor. 

The basis for these discussions is the state- 
ment of educational philosophy for Wisconsin, 
twice published in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
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OF EDUCATION last year. This philosophy em- 
phasizes the problems of better living in a new 
and changing world. Instead of seeking to ad- 
just youth to our present institutions as they 
are, it suggests growth in control of these in- 
stitutions through scientific inquiry. For indus- 
trial arts this means a far broader curriculum 
than we have had in the past. Shop skills, ac- 
cording to this view, should be subordinated to 
pupil guidance and orientation in the wider 
field of industry. The course would be more 
informational, taught more from the consum- 
et’s point of view, seeking more to determine 
and to develop the boy’s interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. Thus stated, the philosophy offers 
a problem for study and experimentation to the 
teachers of industrial arts and to their assisting 


supervisors. 
e.6.° 


W hat Is a School? 


\X/EBSTER'S dictionary defines a school as 

an establishment for imparting educa- 
tion; a place of instruction in any branch or 
branches of knowledge; an institution for teach- 
ing children. 

The Standard dictionary says that a school 
is an educational institution; a place where 
instruction is carried on. 

The Attorney General’s office of Wisconsin 
has had occasion from time to time to more 
definitely define a school in connection with 
its use in various statutes. In XV O. A: G. 
110, it is held as follows: 

“Unless the context of subject matter clearly re- 

quires otherwise, the word ‘school’ where used as 
a noun in this section shall relate to a public 
school and shall be construed to be a collective 
body of pupils assembled in a room or rooms 
which are wholly or principally under the control, 
management, direction, and instruction of a legally 
qualified teacher who is wholly or chiefly respon- 
sible for the control, management, direction, and 
instruction of such pupils and whose duty it is to 
keep a complete and special school register for 
his room or department.” 


This conclusion was reached by tracing the 
legislative history of the definition of “schools” 
as applied to section 39.14 (1). 

However, a revision by Chapter 67, Laws of 
1931, resulted in the exclusion of statutory 
provisions under which XV O. A. G. 110 was 
based. Consequently, a revised opinion under 
date of March 9, 1933 holds that the word 
“schools” under present statutes as used in 
39.14 (1) refers to educational establishments 
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maintained by a school district and does not 
mean separate departments of such establish- 
ments. 

Under this latest interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the word “‘schools” as applied in sec- 
tion 39.14 (1), some eighteen counties will 
lose one supervising teacher next year as they 
do not have more than 125 schools under the 
supervision of the county superintendent as in- 
terpreted in the Attorney General’s opinion of 
March 9, 1933. 


Legal Residence for School Purposes 


HE question of whether or not children of 

school age may for school purposes have 
residence apart from their parents has had con- 
sideration by the Attorney General’s depart- 
ment in an opinion rendered March 11, 1933. 

In the case under consideration a minor 
whose parents reside in Madison was found 
guilty of a misdemeanor and put on proba- 
tion. The probation officer handling the case 
placed this young man with a farmer who re- 
sides in a Dane county village outside of Madi- 
son. The farmer sent this boy to the district 
school and the question arose as to who was 
responsible for the tuition, if any. The conclu- 
sion reached was as follows: 

“A minor who has been on probation and placed 
in a home in a rural district, not primarily for the 
purpose of attending school in said district, has a 
residence for school. purposes in such district and 
the school board has no right to deny him the 
privilege of the school without paying tuition.” 

eh6©° 


Crippled Children 


A VERY interesting booklet on the history 

and development of the educational pro- 
gram for crippled children in Wisconsin is un- 
der process of publication by the Department 
of Public Instruction under the general direc- 
tion of Mrs. Marguerite Lison Ingram, Super- 
visor of Schools for Physically Handicapped 
Children. 

The following notation from the Foreword 
of the new booklet is of interest: 


“The rapid development of the educational pro- 
gram for crippled children in this state indicates 
an impelling need of long duration for providing 
educational opportunities for physically handi- 
capped children which makes possible for them a 
normal childhood. Because of these opportunities 
these crippled children will be better fitted to meet 
the responsibilities of adulthood. 

“John Dewey has said, ‘What the best and wisest 
parent wants for his own child, that must the com- 
munity want for all its children’. 

“The eagerness with which communities have 
adopted and supported this principle in respect to 
crippled indicates the economic as well as the hu- 
manitarian value of the program.” 
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Annual Blanks 
As THESE notes are being prepared, the De- 


partment is about ready to send out the 
annual — to city and county superintend- 
ents, including teachers’ report blanks, city and 


county superintendents’ annual reports, high 
school reports, tax levy blanks, transportation 
blanks, Memorial Day Annuals, etc. 

We plan to have these supplies reach their 
destination around April 10. 


Arbor Day Annual 


Copy for an Arbor Day booklet is now in 

the hands of the printers and a bulk sup- 
ply will be sent to county superintendents for 
distribution as soon as same is available. The 
publication of this bulletin was made possible 
by the cooperation of three departments—Pub- 
lic Instruction, Highway Commission, and Con- 
servation Commission. It will consist princi- 
pally of three departments: the planning and 
planting of the rural school grounds, making 
Wisconsin highways more beautiful, and the 
control of soil erosion. These articles are all 
written by experts in their respective lines, thus 
giving the booklet a permanent value which 
can be referred to from year to year. The book- 
let will be profusely illustrated with photos 
and diagrams. The bird section is omitted this 
year as that subject was so amply covered in 
the edition of 1930. 

Teachers planning a school arbor and bird 
day program this year should not wait for the 
new booklet as its publication may be delayed. 
When the new booklet comes it will be found 
to have a year round value. 

The chapter on soil erosion contains prac- 
tical suggestions which may be utilized by Bat 
ers to stop the enormous loss of soil fertility 
and consequent depreciation in farm values. 


Proposed Federal Legislation Affecting 
Schools 


. 72nd Congress... 


Among the bills affecting education, the 
following proposals were defeated or died: 

George Bill (Sen. 5263) and Dieterick Bill 
(H. R. 14625) which would authorize the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to extend 
loans for educational purposes. 


Amendment to War Dept. appropriation 
providing $22,000,000 to maintain all-year 
camps to care for unemployed young men. 

A Bill to take Federal appropriations for 
vocational education, for Land Grant colleges 
and agricultural extension out of the class of 
permanent appropriations. 
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Large Unit Lesson Planning 


There are two sides to every question, we 
are told. Here is one side of a question which 
should be of interest to all teachers. If you are 
not in total agreement with the author of this 
article we suggest that you write him, and 
exchange ideas. 





FTER having used what might be called a 

system of large unit planning, I am con- 
vinced that it is superior for my personal pro- 
gram of classwork preparation, and for various 
reasons I believe it a potentially superior system 
for general acceptance. 

The term “large unit” is used to denote a 
definite part of the course of study for a sub- 
ject that covers approximately a month to six 
weeks of classwork, the term “problem” mean- 
ing a portion of a unit that is marked by small 
boundaries of time required for its mastery. 

The reasons favoring large unit planning 
have been arranged under seven advantages 
which are classified as follows: 


First: A more balanced time allotment for the 
various problems or topics will ensue. 

This statement needs very little elucidation since 
by planning a large block of work one is dealing 
with the entirety rather than the immediate part or 
component, and consequently the organizer will be 
less partial to any immediate problem in allotting 
time to it. 


Efficient Use of Material 


Second: All reference material will be more efh- 
ciently used. I refer now to the reference material 
the teacher wishes to use in planning the work. 

By aa. a large unit at one time, longer peri- 
ods of time must of course be devoted to the work 
of planning and consequently a person is more likely 
to use the total available reference material than he 
would in each of the shorter periods that would be 
devoted to planning a smaller amount of work. Once 
the material is brought to mind its utility will 
naturally be used during the entire period of time 
devoted to planning. Therefore more reference mate- 
rial will be utilized for the entirety of the work in 
the case of large unit planning. 

Furthermore by unit planning material is brought 
out and used once whereas for planning smaller 
amounts of work the same material must be handled 
and used a proportionately larger number of times, 
thus adding to the efficiency in using reference mate- 
rial by planning large units. 

Third: Demonstration and reference material for 
class ——— is more certainly accessible when 
needed. This is especially true in the work of biolog- 
ical sciences where living organisms are used. 

By unit planning the daily requirements are known 
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sufficiently ahead of time to permit the necessary 
preliminary preparations or ordering that might be 
necessary. This knowledge of the future requirements 
protects one from the lack of material due to insuff- 
cient time to secure it. 

I grant that this argument is obliviated if prepara- 
tions of short periods are always kept in a safe fu- 
ture. However, the possibility of neglecting the future 
of preparedness lurks incessantly with short period 
preparations, whereas such is impossible, except for 
a small fractional part of the time, in the system of 
large unit planning. 


More Free Time for Individuals 


Fourth: The teacher’s time during school hours is 
free for individual assistance to students, disciplinary 
functions and such duties. 

From the very basis of this system a longer period 
of time is needed for planning than could be found 
during the school hours of the average school teach- 
er’s schedule, thereby discouraging the use of school 
hours for this work. 

Fifth; The work is planned with more continuity 
of thought. 

By dealing with a large unit the organizer is more 
conscious of the main unit to be mastered than the 
immediate material and will therefore strive to con- 
struct a plan all parts of which are primarily com- 
ponents of the major unit of material. 

Sixth: The system prevents unpreparedness of any 
class as a result of unexpected interruptions in the 
daily schedule of the teacher's time. 

Although I realize it a slack condition in which 
the teacher would plan the work in such a danger- 
ously narrow margin of time in the future, this pos- 
sibility remains before us nevertheless in the system 
of short period planning and is removed by unit 
planning for the reasons set forth in argument four. 

Seventh: If for any other reason it is impossible 
for the regular teacher to take charge of the class, 
the work may be carried on in more continuity by 
the substitute. 

This statement needs no explanation since the pre- 
pared future plans are a tangible guide to follow. 


There are no doubt criticisms of this system 
that the writer has not taken into consideration. 
However, I should like to discuss one of them 
briefly in conclusion. 

It may be argued that this plan is not sufh- 
ciently adaptable to alterations due to imme- 
diate problems or difficulties of the class. In 
response to this criticism it may be held that 
any temporary or immediate changes should be 
in a place secondary to the main unit of work. 
Furthermore, should some problem of work 
require an unlooked-for amount of time for its 
mastery, the remaining portion of the unit can 
be deferred without destroying its value. 
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Through the extreme kindness of the Michigan Education Journal we are able to present a new heading 
for our humor page. The picture was especially posed for the editor of the Michigan Education Journal, 
and will hereafter grace the pages of our magazine, as well. “We hope you like it... .” 





Women’s Rights 
Teacher—Today we are studying about the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Can any of you children tell me what 
a doctrine is? 
John—A doctrine is a lady doctor. 


Tommy—What does LL.D. after a man’s name 
mean? 
Jimmy—lI guess it means that he’s a lung and liver 
doctor, 
—New York Mail 


Ask Einstein 
Teacher—Kenneth, you may give me the defini- 
tion of two parallel lines. 
Student—Two parallel lines are lines that will 
never, if continued forever, come clear together. 


Shakespeare Knew, or Was It Bacon? 


A correspondent sends to the London Observer 
the following evidence to prove that Shakespeare 
knew all about automobiles: 

“Whence is this knocking?” (‘“Macbeth,” II, 2.) 

“Will this gear ne’er be mended?” (“Troilus and 
Cressida,” I, i.) 

“Thou hast wore out thy pump.” (“Romeo and 
Juliet,” II, 4.) : 

“Come let me clutch thee.” (““Macbeth,” II, 1.) 

“And here an engine fit for my proceeding.” (“Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” III, 1. 

“To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first.” 
(“Henry VIII,” I, 1.) 

“O most wicked speed!’ (““Hamlet,” I, 2.) 

“How dost thou know that constable?” (“Measure 
for Measure,” II, 1.) 


“More than 2200 laws have been placed in 
the statute books of this country regulating 
subject matter which shall or shall not be 
taught in the elementary schools.” art 

—-Dr. runer 


Wasted Energy 
Small Boy—I don’t see any need of washing my 
hands before I go to school. 
Mother—Why not. 
Small Boy—I’m not one of those who are always 
faising them. 


Professor—I would like a preparation of pleny- 
lisothiocyanate. 
Drug Clerk—Do you mean mustard oil? 
Professor—Yes, I can never think of that name. 
Coe Zip'n Tang 
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“Research, without application is like a 
man who learns and learns but does not 
know. He plows and plows but does not 
sow.” 

—George Selke 


A Little Foggy 

Asked by her teacher to write an essay on London, 
Little Alice (according to School Bank News) began 
with the statement: ‘The people of London are very 
stupid.” 

Of course the teacher was much surprised at this 
information and inquired how the young lady got 
that idea. 

Alice replied: “Well, teacher, it says in the text- 
book that the population of London is very dense.” 

—The Thrift Almanak 


Repressed Inhibitions 
Johnny, to his big brother, “What is etiquette?” 
“It’s a saying ‘No thank you’ when you want to 
say ‘gimme’.” 


Mother (who is teaching her child the alphabet) 
“Now, dearie, what comes after ‘g’?” 
Little Johnny—'‘Whiz!” 
—Judge 


Teacher—Why did you put quotation marks at the 
first and last of your paper? 
Pupil—I was quoting the boy in front of me. 
—Mich. Ed. Journal 


Teacher—Johnny, name the seasons. 
Johnny—Salt, pepper, vinegar and mustard. 


Teacher—I believe you missed my class yesterday. 
John—Why, no, I didn’t; not in the least. 
—Mich. Ed. Journal 


Believe It or Not! 


When we see an object, light passes through the 
eye and into the brain, where little light exists. 

The earth is touring on its exit once a day. 

To irrigate is to annoy some one. 

An octopus is a person who hopes for the best. 

Columbus was a navigator who cursed around the 
Atlantic. 

Chemistry: Who made the first nitride? Answer— 
Paul Revere. 

The lungs are in the north central part of the body. 

The smallest fur-bearing animal is the caterpillar. 

An oboe is an American tramp. 

—Los Angeles School Journal 
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HEADLINERS FROM LAST MONTH'S NEWS 


JOHN CALLAHAN RE-ELECTED 
TO STATE SUPERINTENDENCY 


Defeats C. P. Cary of Madison by More 
Than 100,000 Majority 


JOHN CALLAHAN, state superintendent of 

schools since 1921 was re-elected to that of- 
fice, by defeating C. P. Cary of Madison, in 
the — elections. Mr. Callahan’s victory 
was decisive, with a majority of more than 
100,000 votes. 





Mr. Callahan first became superintendent of 
public instruction in 1921, succeeding C. P. 
Cary, who opposed him in the recent election. 

An important bit of educational legislation 
attributed to Mr. Callahan is the Wisconsin 
Equalization law, which offers state aid to 
poorer school districts. This law has been a 
model for many other states, and is generally 
regarded as one of the most foresighted laws 
on the statute books. 
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PAUL G. W. KELLER IS SUCCEEDED 
BY ALVIN T. STOLIN AT EAU CLAIRE 


New Superintendent Comes From 
Similar Position in Minnesota 


LVIN T. STOLEN, superintendent of 

schools for the past four years at Fergus 
Falls, Minn., has been elected city superintend- 
ent of schools at Eau Claire. He succeeds 
Paul G. W. Keller, who has served in that 
capacity for the past nine years. 

The new superintendent is 39 years of age 
and his home town is Mt. Horeb, Wis. He is 
a graduate of St. Olaf’s college, class of 1918, 
and is a veteran of the World War, having 
served in France and Ireland with the naval 
aviation corps. 

Mr. Stolen will assume his duties at Eau 
Claire August 1, at the expiration of Mr. Kel- 
ler’s contract. 


BELOIT BASKETBALL QUINTETTE 
REPEATS TRIUMPH OF LAST YEAR 


Wausau and Kenosha Offer Strong 
Competition to Line City Team 





OR the first time in many years the team 

picked to win the annual State Basketball 
tournament actually came through according to 
predictions, when Beloit annexed its second 
successive basketball championship, at Madison, 
late last month. The title battle was played 
between Beloit and Wausau, and the contest 
was exceedingly close throughout, with the 
Line City team coming through with a close 
15-14 victory in the final quarter of the game. 
The immediate hero of the title scrap was 
Johnny Watts, brilliant negro forward on the 
Beloit team, who entered the game late in the 
third quarter, and in spite of a broken left 
hand managed to score the winning basket. 

The consolation series was won by Kenosha, 


_who had dropped a hard fought battle to Be- 


loit in the first round of the tournament. 
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You'll agree— 


that this is America’s 


Greatest Trip 


Round trip to California 
by water and rail 


And now the fares are so modest that almost 
anyone can have this marvelous experience! 
Think of it—a 5,500 mile voyage—a visit in 
Havana, the thrilling transit of the Panama 
Canal with time to see Balboa, Panama City, 
etc., and then—glorious California. 

For the trip home you have a wide choice of 
interesting rail routes with liberal stop-over 
privileges. Tourist Class fares are as low as 
$220 round trip—$325 for First Class! This 
includes accommodations, meals and all 
essential expenses on the ship and rail fare 
across the continent. 

But when you go, be sure to choose one of 
these famous BIG THREE liners— California, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. They are the largest 

ships im coast-to-coast service ... 
(a Round trips by sea from $180 in 


Tourist and $337.50 in First Class. 


For full information apply to steamship or railroad agents 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
216 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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Electrical 
Building 


“A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS” 


The Educational Opportunity of Your 
Lifetime 


June 1—November 1 


WT °N.E. A. CONVENTION 


Educational Week at the Fair 
July 1-7, incl. 
® 


Low Fares Via The 
MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Travel by train—enjoy Convenient, 
Comfortable, Courteous Service. 
All-expense economy 
tours of varying length. 

For information and ‘‘World’s 
Fair’’ folder, write— 

‘W. B. DIXON, General Passenger Agent 
321 Union Station, Chicago, Il. 







1901-6 


TheMILWAUKEE Roap 


@ AMERICA’S LONGEST ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD ® 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug. 25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SummER Quarter (DEPT. R.) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Summer Quarter Catalogue. 

Summer Recreation Bulletin 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology—— 
Graduate School Bulletin 


NAME 





Street and No. ___— 





City and State 
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MISS MARY HERONYMUS HONORED 
FOR LONG SERVICE AT SHEBOYGAN 


Faculty Members Pay Tribute to 
Teacher, Who Was City’s First 
School Librarian 


| AST month the faculty of Sheboygan High 

school held a tea in honor of Miss Marty 
Heronymus, who is completing her thirty-ninth 
year of service in the Sheboygan schools, and 
her twenty-fifth year as high school librarian, 
Teachers who had charge of the tea were Miss 
Minnie Forrer, and Mrs. Georgia Patterson. 

Miss Heronymus entered the city school sys- 
tem of Sheboygan immediately after her gradu- 
ation from high school in 1893. She was first 
a cadet in kindergarten work, and then was put 
in complete charge of the first grade. In 1908 
she became secretary to Supt. Leverenz and also 
had charge of the school library. Miss Herony- 
mus also acted as grade school librarian until 
seven years ago, when Mrs. Kathryn Tarnutzer 
was appointed. 





DR. C. E. BARKER RECOMMENDS 
EXERCISES FOR TEACHERS 


Many Wisconsin Teachers Ask for Exer- 
cises After Hearing Dr. Barker 
at W. T. A. Convention 


A NUMBER of Wisconsin teachers who 

heard Dr. Charles E. Barker of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan speak on The Ideal Teacher be- 
fore the Character Education section at the an- 
nual state convention last November asked 
that we publish the health exercises which Dr. 
Barker recommended for teachers who desire 
to keep in fit physical condition. After corte- 
sponding with Dr. Barker we secured a set of 
the exercises referred to, and we are pleased 
to publish them, so that any teacher interested 
can have them for reference. 


Breathing Exercises 


1. Bend body at hips, fists at knees—throw arms 
out and backward as far as possible while in- 
haling, and exhale while returning to position. 

2. Rotate shoulders—inhale, raising shoulders and 
vice versa. 

3. Clasp hands behind back—throw chest out and 
upward, shoulders back and inhale, and vice 
versa. 

4, Breathing run. 


For Kidneys 
5. Keeping knees stiff—lower hands to floor and 
return to chest. , 
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For Spine 


6. Swing the arms in a circle in front of the body, 
an ing the knees stiff and stretching upwards 
ar as possible while raising arms. 


For Liver 


7. Feet apart as far as possible—keeping knees 
stiff,—bend body from side to side, raising arms 
alternately over the head. 

8. Gladstonian Exercise. 


Lying Down Exercises For Stomach and 
Intestines 


9. Arms at side—traise chin to chest and push 
hands along the limbs; vice versa. 

10. Throw body to sitting position, keeping hips, 
knees and feet on floor. 

11. i both knees back to chest and return to 
oor. 

12. Raise both legs from the floor at the same time, 
keeping knees stiff. 


Important Suggestions 


1. Drink plenty of water in between meals. Eight 
to ten glasses per day. 

2. Get into the habit of following the exercises 
with cool or cold bath. If one has plenty of 
blood a cold bath is best, otherwise only take a 
cool bath after exercises. 

3. The best time to take these exercises is upon 
arising in the morning. However, they can be 
taken the last thing before going to bed at 
night, or during the day, but not immediately 
following any meal, 
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LOGAN PASS DETOUR 
A New Scenic Thrill to Enjoy 


on Your Vacation in Glacier Park 


Here, indeed, is something new...a one-day motor 
trip across the Roof of the Rockies...a new and glori- 
ous view of Glacier Park. Ask your local Great 
Northern agent about it...and ask about the lower 
hotel rates and railway fares which make a Glacier 
Park vacation more thrifty than ever. Remember, 
the no-extra-fare Empire Builder takes you direct to 
the entrance. For details, booklets, etc., 


A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Route of the Famous 


EMPIRE BUILDER 








ANEASYcuPTIO EUROPE 









I plan to sail about 


<2 a —_!Keciaciie le 
AMERICAN INSTr&TUTE OF EDUCATIONAL “ 
350 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itineraries: 
Vacation Tours” and ‘ 












"University 
‘Popular Tours’’. 








Name 









Address. 








THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE IS 
SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
IZATION IN THE 
WORLD! 


AMERICAN 


I 


Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover the 


X4 


AA: 


entire field—University Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popular 
Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 
itineraries—some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 
want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON— WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 


Keep in touch with the daily 
events on the Wisconsin cam- 
pus with a membership in the 
Wisconsin Alumni Association. 


Each month the Alumni 
Maégazine brings to youa clear, 
concise resume of happenings 
on the Hill--student, faculty 
and administrative events. No- 
where else is this complete 
contact with the University 
obtainable. 


Hundreds of items of interest 
each month about the mem- 
bers of the many classes from 
1870 to 1933 will aid you to 
keep in touch with your former 
classmates and friends of col- 
lege days. 


Every loyal alumnus should 
be a member of the Alumni 
Association. 


Clip the coupon and send it 
in with your check for four 
dollars. 


The Wisconsin Alumni Association, 
770 Langdon Street, 
Madison, Wis. 

Enclosed please find my check for 
four dollars to cover one year’s mem- 
bership in the Wisconsin Alumni 
Association. Please send the mag- 
azine to 
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4. If you have any suspicion that your heart is 
not in good condition, before taking these exer- 
cises you should be examined by your family 
physician and follow his advice as to the way 
in which these exercises should be taken. 

5. Remember that the only way to test the value 
of these exercises is to follow them regularly 
every day for about two months. By that time 
= will see the great value in performing them 
aily. 


All who desire further information should 
write directly to Dr. Barker. His address is 
1324 Bemis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





CLINTONVILLE AND OCONOMOWOC 
AWARDED DEBATE-DRAMA HONORS 


Both Schools Repeat Victories for 
Second Successive Year 





OR the second successive year the teams rep- 

resenting Clintonville and Oconomowoc 
High schools took first honors in the debate 
and drama contests, conducted by the Wis- 
consin Forensic association, at Madison, on 
March 23-24. Clintonville annexed its second 
first place in debating by defeating teams from 
Mayville and River Falls. Second honors went 
to Mayville, with River Falls third. John W. 
Davison coached the championship team. 


The finals of the drama contest also resulted 
in a repeat triumph for the Oconomowoc play- 
ers, who won the title last year. Miss Bonnie 
Small coached the winning play. Menasha won 
second place, with River Falls third. 





FIND 1898 PROGRAM RECORD OF 
NORTHWESTERN W. T. A. MEETING 


Many “Old Timers” Among the 
Committee Members Named 


RECENTLY K. J. Wentz, principal of the 

Benton public schools rummaged through 
an old scrap book of his, and among other 
things he found a clipping pertaining to the 
meeting of the Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers association, held at Chippewa Falls, on 
April 6, 1898. Some of the names mentioned 
in connection with the convention still stand 
out as leaders in education today. Some of the 
people mentioned were M. P. Larrabee, Chip- 
pewa Falls; L. W. Wood, Augusta; L. E. Git- 
tle, Madison; John Callahan, Glenwood; J. D. 
O'Keefe, Barron; C. J. Brewer, Ellsworth; 
S. B. Tobey, Hudson; J. F. Sims, River Falls 
Normal; John N. Foster, Shell Lake; J. W. T. 
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Ames, New Richmond; John F. Shaw, Ells- 
worth; and O. E. Rice, Washburn. 

How many do you remember . . . and how 
many who you know are stili in the same place? 
Not many, we'll wager. 

Mr. Wentz also reports that the topics under 
discussion at the convention in 1898 did not 
differ a great deal from the topics discussed 
today, and he concludes that “many of their 
problems are taken for granted by us... 
probably due to their solving them.” 





EASTERN DANE TEACHERS COMPETE 
ON PROFESSIONAL EFFICIENCY BASIS 


Competition Offers Suggestion to Other 
Locals Throughout the State 


THE teachers of Eastern Dane County have 

organized a county local which is subdivided 
into groups containing teachers of two or more 
townships, and these groups are competing 
among themselves on the basis of professional 
betterment. Professional activities have been 
“graded” according to a point system, and each 
group of teachers is keeping track of its prog- 
tess during the year. The group earning the 
most number of points during the year will 
receive first award in the spring, at the time of 
the “Final Round Up’. The Point System con- 
sists of the following divisions: 


_ 


. Carrying out school visitation project listed un- 
der Educational section—Rural Federation. No. 
5 (b) (District members visiting school from 
October to April once a week—one a week— 
5 points. 

. Visiting a County Training or Normal School— 

10 points. 

Visiting a State of Industrial Institution—10 

points. 

IV. Attending State Teachers’ Convention in Mil- 
waukee—10 points. 

V. Attending Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—5 points, 

VI. Attending Summer School in 1932—10 points. 

VII. Attending organized meetings in Township, in- 
cluding Reading Circle—10 points per meeting. 

VIII. Taking extension work 1932—1933—2 points 

per teacher. 

IX. Any social gathering attended by the group as 
a group—3 points per gathering—not to ex- 
ceed 9 points. 

X. Project: Township Testing Program. Standard 
tests in two major subjects. Stanford Tests— 
World Book Co.—20 points. 

Visiting other schools—A visiting day—1 point 

per teacher. 


Officers of the Eastern Dane County Teach- 
ets association are Cassie E. Warnish, presi- 
dent ; Evalyn Hayes, treasurer; and Ann Lend- 
borg, secretary. 


— 
— 
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Illustrations in history or geog- 

raphy note books are more 

authentic and interesting when 
colored with Crayola. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 


Sole makers of 


CRAYOLA 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE FAVORITE COLORED CRAYON 




















Superintendents and Principals 


Save Money 
For Your SCHOOL BOARD 


Send your inquiries on 


Chalk Newsprint 
Construction Paper Paste 
Drawing Paper Pencils 
Hecktograph Paper Poster Paper 
Ink Ruled Paper 
Loose Leaf Paper Ruled Pads 
Banded Sweeping Compound 
Padded Toilet Paper 
Reams Towels 


Typewriter Paper 
Typewriter Pads 


Loose Leaf Covers 
Mimeograph Paper 


SCHMIDTMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers 
The CAR-FERRY Line 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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RACINE JUNIOR HIGH DEBATING 
SOCIETY DOUBLES MEMBERSHIP 


Work of Club Includes Hikes, Inspection 
of Public Buildings and Radio 
Broadcasts 


N MANY schools debating has seemingly 

gone the way of birch rods and artistic desk 
carving .. . but not so in the case of Washing- 
ton Junior High school of Racine, where the 
debate club, under the direction of M. Thomas 
Lucareli, has branched out in fields other than 
formal argumentation. About three years ago a 
small group of students, all above the average 
in scholarship and ability, organized the club, 
and since its inception the club has doubled 
its membership, and the club members do many 
interesting things besides debating. Hikes, vis- 
its to municipal buildings and social gather- 
ings contribute to the interest of the club. Dur- 
ing the past year the club’s activities have ex- 
tended to the use of the radio, over the station 
owned and operated by the Racine Journal- 
Times. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSN., 
WILL MEET IN JANESVILLE 


Program Includes Swan, Lescohier and 
Falk as Speakers 


THE State Vocational Guidance association 

will meet at Janesville High school on Sat- 
urday, April 29th. General program speakers 
will include Dr. A. W. Swan, who will speak 
on ‘The Individual in a Changing Social Or- 
der’; Professor D. D. Lescohier, who will 
speak on “The Individual in a Changing Eco- 
nomic Order’; and H. S. Falk of the Falk 
Corporation in Milwaukee, who will address 
the meeting on ‘Industry and Occupational 
Adjustment’. 

There will be two sectional meetings, start- 








ing at 10 A. M. One group will deal with 
what teachers can do in the various fields of 
instruction in the high school to assist students 
from the viewpoint of guidance. The second 
group meeting will be of a functional type, and 
will point out ways of utilizing the records and 
school situations in a guidance program. 








LA CROSSE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
DRILLED FOR FIRE EMERGENCIES 


Students Perfect Organization Designed 
to Assure Safety of Others 


HE La Crosse Vocational School has a unique 

student organization in the “Suicide S$ wad” 
a trained group of students who are drilled to 
protect all others from loss of life, in case of 
fire. Students seated in regular classes are mem- 
bers of the squad, and at the sound of the fire 
alarm each member immediately takes his post 

. at the fire extinguisher, fire blanket, stair- 
way or entrance. 

Wallace E. Brahmer, a student at La Crosse 
Vocational School, is chief of the ‘‘Suicide 
Squad.” He received his training at St. John’s 
Military academy, at Delafield. The squad 
works under Mr. Brahmer’s direction, periodic- 
ally inspecting equipment and drilling Fe every 
possible fire emergency. One important duty 
assigned the ‘Suicide Squad”’ is the transporta- 
tion of students who are physically handicapped. 





GREEN BAY PUPILS BUILD MODEL 
CITY AS A SCHOOL PROJECT 


“Skyscrapers” and Important Buildings 
Included in Novel Kindergarten City 


RECENTLY the children of Howe school kin- 

dergarten, Green Bay, co-operated in the 
building of a model city, representing many 
leading institutions and business establishments 





TEACHERS 





Kis. 


Our Service is Nation-wide 


HICAGO 


Experienced placement advis- 
ers. Positions from college 
executives to primary and kin- 
dergarten teachers. Address 
853 Steger Bldg., Chicago. 





ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 





47TH YEAR.—The World’s Fair and the N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in a strategic 
executives and teachers in getting located. 

College, and Teachers’ College officials from everywhere 
will visit Chicago and also our office to complete their 
teaching staffs. 


ition to aid 
ublic School, 


Send for booklet today. 
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of the city. Special distinction was given to the 
court house and the Howe school, which were 
built with blocks, while the rest of the struc- 
tures were constructed of paper. The care of 
the sick was made possible by the construction 
of a hospital, with paper beds, and with doc- 
tors and nurses peering through the windows, 
waiting for the victims to arrive. 

Other features of the project included paper 
street cars running on tracks of rolled clay, 
with string trolley wires supported between 
posts made of sticks; paper sidewalks; an air- 
port with a number of paper airplanes outside 
of the hanger; a church with a wedding party 
leaving; gas and oil stations; and even a motor 
“cop” chasing a speeder. 

Every one of the 95 pupils had a part in the 
project. The entire work, which was done in 
two weeks, was under the direction of Miss 
Genevieve Clifford. 





SOCIAL STUDIES CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED FOR NEXT MONTH 


Meeting at Memorial Union, Madison, 
Consists of Varied Subjects 


EACHERS of the social studies will be in- 

terested in the Social Studies conference to 
be held at the Memorial Union, Madison, on 
May 6. The program will open with an ad- 
dress of welcome, by Prof. Paul Knaplund; to 
be followed by a Survey of the Progress Made 
by the Social Studies Investigation, by Prof. 
B. W. Phillips. 

At 11 A. M. the following group meetings 
will be held 


A. European History Group 
Teaching History Backward 
Katharine Dresden, Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee 
Teaching Current Events 
European Political Situation 


B. American History and Civics Group 
Administration of Wisconsin State Aid in 
Poor Relief 

Marie Dresden, Industrial Commission, 
Madison 
Visual Education Aids in History Teaching 
Representative from University Extension 
Collateral Reading in American History and 
Civics 

C. Junior High School Group 

Correlation of Geography and History 
Professor R. H. Whitbeck 

Collateral Reading in the Junior High School 

Practical Citizenship Instruction 



















Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea. 

SEND FOR BOOK 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 

580 Firra Ave., NEw YORK 


Earn a Tour to Europe 


Earn all or part of your 1933 tour by organ- 


izing a small group. Best selling economy 
tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 200 tours to 
choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean 
Cruise $365. Around the World $595. Liberal 
Commissions. Bonus for Hostess work. 

B. F. ALLEN, 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Gregg Rowell HEALTH STUDIES 


Home & Communit 
Personal Health vt For Upper Grades 


Ross Civic SocioLocy Revised Edition 
New Professional Books 
Woody-Sangren—ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
TESTING PROGRAM 
Breed—CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
Abelson-THE ART OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Write for information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








; 


CONSULT: 


“ PARKE 


FOR RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 


301-302 BEAVER BLDG. 
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Member N. A. T. A. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Educational Calendar 


April 29-May 6—Boys’ Week. 

May 8-10—P. T. A. Convention, at Janesville. 

May 19-20—State Music Tournament, at 
Madison. 

June 27-July 1—Convention of Association 
for Childhood Education, at Denver. 
June 26—-July 1—American Home Economics 
Association Convention, at Milwaukee. 

July 1-7—Summer N. E. A., at Chicago. 
July 20-Aug. 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Association, at Dublin, Ireland. 








Last month the combined boys’ and girls’ glee clubs 
of Janesville High school gave a noteworthy musical 
program under the direction of Miss Katherine Keat- 
ing. The major part of the program consisted of a 
— rendition of a cantata “The Saga of Eric the 
Red”. 


Earl Keding, pupil in the fourth grade at Emerson 
school, Wisconsin Rapids, won first prize in a con- 
test recently conducted over WHA, the Wisconsin 
School of the Air. The prize was awarded for the 
best free hand drawing picturing the story ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty”, as told over the radio. 


Dr. Earl L. Baker, supervisor of music at Wilson 
junior high school, Appleton, conducted a music 
clinic for both teachers and pupils last month. The 
clinic consisted of a series of demonstration lessons, 
showing the type of music taught in all grades, and 
the training of a junior high school chorus and boys’ 
and girls’ glee clubs. 


Mr. A. Horn, editor of the Cedarburg News at- 
tended the inauguration ceremonies at Washington 
last month, but before going he intrusted the publi- 
cation of his paper to the Junior class of the Cedar- 
burg High school. The publishing was done under 
the direction of Miss Mae Barron, English teacher. 
All of the feature stories were prepared by the stu- 
dents themselves, and edited by Miss Barron. 


Three Milwaukee manual training teachers whose 
years of service in teaching total 130 were honored 
by fellow instructors at a dinner on March 22. 
Those honored were Theodore Olson, who has taught 
46 years; Miss Frances Bruegger, who has taught 
41 years; and Carl R. Guth, who has 43 years of 
teaching service to his credit. Henry B. Fleischner 
was general chairman of the program, Joseph Barr 
was toastmaster, and guests included Supt. Milton C. 
Potter, Loyal Durand, president of the school board; 
Charles Perry, assistant superintendent; and Roy 
Radke, supervisor of industrial education. 


Two Milwaukee school publications, the Peckham 
Pilot, published by the students of Peckham Junior 
High school, and the Echo Weekly, newspaper of 
Milwaukee State Teachers college won first place in 
their respective classes over 750 papers and maga- 
zines entered in the annual contest of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press association, according to an an- 
nouncement last month. 
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Musicians from the high schools in Southeastern 
Wisconsin will meet at Platteville, May 5-6, for 
their third annual convention. 


The fourth annual stunt show of the Milton Union 
high school was held at the school building on the 
evenings of April 5 and 6. Over 190 boys and girls 
took part in the event, which was sponsored by the 
athletic department of the school. 


The annual spring rural school teachers’ institute 
of Outagamie county was held at Outagamie Rural 
Normal school, Kaukauna, on March 25. All rural 
teachers were required to attend the event, which 
opened at 9:30 in the morning and continued until 
2:30 in the afternoon. The program was developed 
by Superintendent Meating and the rural normal 
school staff. Part of the time was spent in an open 
forum discussion of teaching problems. 


Frank T. Boesel, Milwaukee attorney and an in- 
structor in the University of Wisconsin college of 
law, was injured in an automobile accident on 
March 17. Mr. Boesel suffered seven fractured ribs 
when his car overturned near Pewaukee, after plung- 
ing through a ditch and striking a post. 


On the evening of March 21, the Music department 
of the West De Pere schools presented the Nicolet 
High school band in its eighth annual concert. Some 
of the students taking part in the program were 
carried over from last year, and part of them were 
those who started at the beginning of this school 
year. At present the band has 58 members, five more 
than at any other year. 


About 6,000 Milwaukee school children will take 
part in the sixth biennial public school music festival 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium, May 12 and 13. Three 
separate programs will be given. The first, on Fri- 
day, May 12, will be given by junior high school 
groups. There will be a chorus of 2,000, and the 
all-city junior band and the all-city junior orchestra 
will play. Another program will be given the after- 
noon of May 13, and will include a sixth grade 
chorus of 1400, a boys’ chorus of 150 from the Boys’ 
Junior Technical High schools, and demonstrations of 
phases of school music study. The third program, 
given the night of May 13, will be high school night. 
There will be a chorus of 1,000, a capella choruses 
from the high schools, and the all-city high school 
band and orchestra. Henry G. Speerbrecher is general 
chairman of the festival committee. 


All officers of the Milwaukee Teachers association 
were re-elected unanimously at its annual meeting, 
held in the Milwaukee public museum on March 8. 
Officers re-elected are: Frances Jelinek, president; 
Sarah C. Walsh, vice president; Eva M. Acker, cor- 
responding secretary; Rose Zanella, recording secre- 
tary, and Minnie E. Foulkes, treasurer. 


The Juneau County Rural and State Graded Teach- 
ers Association held its annual meeting, February 25, 
at the Mauston High school. A business meeting was 
conducted and Association problems were discussed. 
Officers elected were: President, Freida Hepp; Vice 
president, Leo Burdette; Secretary-Treasurer, Verna 
Henry. 
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The “Oconto Band Mothers’ Club” has disbanded, 
to re-appear under the name of the “Oconto School 
Music Association.” The old club membership was 
restricted to mothers of school band members; the 
new organization membership is open to anyone in- 
terested in music. Mrs. Julius A. Riewe is president 
of the new association. The purpose of the music 
association is to promote interest in all school music; 
to provide ways and means of transportation when- 
ever necessary; to purchase music and to assist the 
music director in his projects; and in general to 
promote all music in schools. 


Five University of Wisconsin professors are in- 
cluded in the honor roll of 250 American scientists 
in the annual tabulation of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, printed in the March 
number of Science. The 250 were selected from a 
total of 20,000 scientists. Those from the University 
are: Ralph Linton, professor of social anthropology; 
Homer Adkins, poll essor of chemistry; Harry Steen- 
bock, professor of agricultural chemistry; Mark H. 
Ingraham, professor of mathematics; and Rudolph E. 
Langer, professor of mathematics. 


Miss Elsie Smithies, a former teacher in the Wau- 
sau High school, has just published her book, ‘Case 
Studies of Normal Adolescent Girls”. D. Appleton 
and Company of New York and London are the 
publishers. Miss Smithies is a national authority on 
girls’ work, and at present is assistant principal and 
dean of girls at the University of Chicago high school. 


Frank E. Baker, president of the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges, at its meeting 
in Minneapolis, February 26. 





JUNIOR 
PROM 


If You Haven't Geen Much 
Thought to Your Prom 
Decorations 


It is time to do so now 





Time is getting short and in order that you 
won’t be disappointed, your order should be 
placed at once. Because of the quality and 
price of our crepe paper, together with our 
splendid service, your order should be sent 
to us. . . The price of our best quality crepe 
is 90c per dozen, $9.75 ) per gross. If you feel 
that “economy rules’’ our next grade is 
priced at 70c per dozen, $7.75 per gross. 
We also can furnish 2’’ streamers 50 feet 
long at 75c per dozen, $8.15 per gross. 
Write for samples of the crepe papers in 
your color scheme. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 





“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’’ 
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1933's Best 
Vacation Suggestion 


. ..» take advantage of the 
unusually low fares 


WEST 


Plan now for an outing where 
scenic attractions and outdoor 
sports combine to give you just 
Re vacation you want—in the 
Wonderlands of the West. Only 
one fare plus 50 cents for the round 
trip! No other region can offer 
you so great a variety of things 
to do or see— 


Black Hills of South Dakota 
Colorado—California—Wyoming 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton-Zion-Bryce 
Grand Canyon National Parks 
Jasper Nat'l Park — Pacific Northwest 
Alaska 


and, going or returning, visit 


Chicago World’s Fair 
June 1—November 1, 1933 


One hundred years of scientific 
achievement . . . most colorful 
and spectacular drama of human 
progress ever produced .. . des- 
tined to be the world’s “best 
seller.’’ Chicago invites you, and 
“North Western” will cooperate 
by providing fast, comfortable 
trains and greatly reduced fares. 








Many favor Low Cost, Escorted, All-Expense 
Tours to the West. Perhaps you, too. 
We'll be glad to send detailed information. 





Phone, write or call Agents 








NORTH WESTERN 
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Special Features 


Drama by the University Theatre Players. 
Musical programs every week. 

Free lectures on Science, Literature and Art. 
A directed program of recreation. 








UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Director of Summer Session 
Dept. P 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Professor E, P. Appelt, of the German department 
of the University of Wisconsin, will leave at the 
end of the summer session, to take a position as pro- 
fessor of German at the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Brodhead schools presented a radio program 
over station W. H. A., the University of Wisconsin 
station, on the afternoon of March 3. The school 
band, under the direction of J. A. Hughes, played 
various selections; B. H. Roderick, president of the 
board of education delivered the community mes- 
sage; Marvin Thostenson, a member of the faculty, 
presented a trumpet solo; Daisy Lu Condon, senior, 
was soloist; and Rockwell Collins, class of 1932, 
was the announcer. 


One of the largest district band tournaments in 
Wisconsin will be held at Sparta April 29. Every 
high school band in the district will take part in the 
annual competition. Plans for the tourney are being 
laid by Nicholas Gunderson, school superintendent; 
Beldon E. La Bansky, band director; and the Band— 
Orchestra Parents’ association of the high school. A 
colorful parade, in which the dozens of competing 
organizations will march, has been a striking feature 
of the event in former years. The tournament was 
held at Viroqua last year. 


The February issue of the Messenger of A. E. A. 
(Appleton Education Association) was dedicated to 
Appleton’s Civic Organizations and leaders. Inasmuch 
as the great good the civic organizations do is gen- 
erally unrewarded, and in most cases unrecognized, 
the A. E. A. took this opportunity of expressing its 
appreciation. 
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A second series of popular science lectures, given 
by members of the Beloit College faculty for the 
general public of Beloit, free of charge, began 
March 7 and continued through April 11. President 
Irving Maurer of the college expressed his gratifica- 
tion over the large attendance at the lectures of the 
first series, and the cooperation with professors in 
presenting the second series. 


The teachers of Oconto county have organized into 
three groups. One, a State Graded group, includes 
all the teachers of first and second class State Graded 
schools and grades below high schools. There are 
two groups of rural teachers, one composed of the 
teachers under Mrs. E. Korotev’s supervision, and 
another group under Miss L. Wilson’s supervision. 
Each group met at the beginning of the school year. 


A. R. Graham, 49, director of the Madison Voca- 
tional school, was taken seriously ill while attending 
the Minneapolis convention of the N. E. A., and was 
rushed home to a Madison hospital. While Mr. 
Graham has been very sick, and it was necessary to 
give him several blood transfusions, he is now on 
his way to recovery. 


“Old Man Depression’’ has been given a health 
kick by pupils of the science department of McKin- 
ley (Appleton) junior high school. Two pieces of 
apparatus, one of which ordinarily would cost $80, 
have been constructed by the science students. A 
static machine, which can be purchased for $80, is 
being built in the science room for about $10. All 
the metallic and wood parts are being fashioned by 
the boys and girls, but the complicated glass part 
will be purchased. 
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The new Healy Memorial school, Trempealeau, 
was dedicated with elaborate ceremonies held at the 
institution on the night of February 24. The new 
school, named in honor of Benjamin Healy, one of 
the early promoters of the village, was made possible 
by a gift from Mr, Healy’s daughter, Mrs. Agnes 
Healy Anderson. A bronze tablet, placed on the side 
of the building, states: ‘This building made possible 
by a gift of Mrs. Agnes Healy Anderson as a memo- 
tial to her beloved father, Benjamin E. Healy.” 


Manawa will play host to students of all state 
graded schools in Waupaca county at the annual 
contests to be held some time in May. Deviating 
slightly from the custom established two years ago, 
all events in athletics, literature, declamation and 
singing will be held the same day and evening in- 
stead of on two separate days. Prizes at this contest 
will include silver cups to the schools winning the 
sweepstakes in athletics and the literary events, with 
banners for second and third place schools. Certifi- 
cates of awards to individual winners of first, second, 
and third places in all events will be made. 


A. A. Ritchay, principal of the Wisconsin Rapids 
high school, attended a meeting of the Madison Asso- 
ciation of Commerce on March 24, together with 
various Madison schoolmen and laymen, to help the 
committee to make plans for handling the Wisconsin 
School Band Tournament, which will be held in 
Madison Friday and Saturday, May 19 and 20. 


The depression holds no worries for Robert Crabb 
and Miles Meidam, pupils at Wilson Junior high 
school, Appleton. Harking back to the old penny- 
paper days, the two boys have started circulating 
“The Squealer,’ a weekly mimeographed sheet full 
of Wilson Junior high school news and squibs remi- 
niscent of Ben Franklin’s papers. Strange are the 
facts and findings listed in the sheet, and frequent 
are the sly references to this and that deep secret of 
faculty members and classmates. 


D. W. Cartwright reports that the 1933 Dunn 
County Music Program contest will be held at the 
Dunn County School of Agriculture, Menomonie, 
May 6. The contest will consist of competitions in 
voice and instrumental music, as well as a piano solo 
contest for the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades, and a sim- 
ilar contest for children of the two upper grades. 
The entire program is under the direction of Mr. 
Cartwright, Music Director at the Dunn County 
School of Agriculture. 


The Third Annual Declamation and Oratorical 
contest among first class state graded schools of Tay- 
lor county, was held in the Palley Community hall, 
March 23. The banner for oratory was awarded to 
Donald and first place for declamation to Stetson- 
ville. Schools participating were Stetsonville (A. Wil- 
son, prin.), Hannibal (R. J. Forehand, prin.), Don- 
ald (A. Procknow, prin.), and Palley (Miss Mary 
Potter, prin.). 





LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
G, .surenviseo STUDY 
*INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 


*IDEAL EnvinonmenT 


FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 
‘Interesting TRAVEL 


THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


©5356 Wesr Foaty Fiern Staeet> NEw York City « 
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UROPE 


at about “PRICE-LESS” 
3 7aey oo) TOURS 





4 Sailings 
From New York—June 23, July 14 
From Montreal—June 30, July 7 
CUNARD SERVICE 


Choice of 5 attractive itineraries each sailing. 


PRICES from $213 


for a 31-day tour including popular third class steamship ac- 


commodations 
to $478 


for a tour of 59 days duration. 


If you care to travel at slightly more expense, there are 
52 Escorted “‘AMEXTOURS”, using tourist class ac- 


commodations on shipboard. 
Write AMERICAN EXPRESS 
for Travel Service 


Literature) 779 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





AROUND AMERICA 
ENTIRE $4 49 NO 


CosT EXTRAS 


LEAVE YOUR POCKETBOOK AT HOME 
ITINERARY INCLUDES 


SAN ANTONIO SEATTLE PORTLAND 
OLD MEXICO aver 


R 
CANADIAN ROCKIES=BANFF and LAKE LOUISE 


MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN TIPS ARE INCLUDED 
Parties Leave Chicago 
JULY 8—JULY 29—AUG. 19 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


Ill W. Washington St., Chicago 
Our 23rd Successful Travel Year 


CUROPE 


COUNTRIES COUNTRIES 


Cy Mh 


51 DAY EUROPEAN AND NORTHERN CAPITAL CRUISE—8 COUNTRIES 
INCLUDING NORWAY AND SWEDEN—ONE-CLASS STEAMER—$398 
and 
A SENSATIONAL 58 DAY TOUR—ALL THE WAY FROM SCOTLAND TO 
ITALY—AT THE AMAZINGLY LOW COST OF $444 


Other spectacular offers on our famous all-expense, personally 
conducted tours offering superior accommodation and service 
at the lowest rates. Using White Star, Red Star and United 
States Lines steamers. Send for folder. 


LOWE TRAVEL SERVICE 


712 North Water St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Phone Daly 2014 
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A new and timely approach to 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


THE NATIONS 
AT WORK 


PACKARD - SINNOTT - OVERTON 


Gives 2 complete industrial picture 
of each of the principal nations of 
the world, viewing the nations not 
as separate entities producing only 
for their own needs, but as com- 
ponent members of the great world 
community. 




















Up-to-the-minute factual and 
statistical material 


Unit-plan organization 
Simple, enjoyable style 





More than 600 illustrated subjects—part of the 
learning equipment. Many maps, including 
eight large two-page maps in color. 


Price $1.72 (list) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue’ - Chicago, Ill. 


MUSIC 


of Many Lands and Peoples 








McConathy-Beattie-Morgan. Upper 
grammar grade and junior high school 
teachers write us that they find it diffi- 
cult to decide what are the most ap- 
pealing features of this book when so 
many are absolutely distinctive. But 
they all agree that it breaks new edu- 
cational ground for music work with 
young adolescent students. 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


Janzen and Stephenson. The _ high 
school student gains a knowledge of 
modern economic principles by observ- 
ing and understanding current practice. 
The book carefully guides this “work- 
ing from the ground up” so that the 
student is actually trained to apply 
sound economic theory to his every- 
day life. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
221 East 20 St. Chicago, Il. 
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The Marathon County Teachers association is pub- 
lishing an exceptionally fine Bulletin. Number 2 of 
Vol. 1 has just reached our desk, and in spite of its 
infancy it is one of the finest we've seen this year, 
The cover design consists of clever lettering, and the 
contents include a great deal of worthwhile material 
in reference to legislation, retirement fund, etc. 


On Saturday, March 25, about 65 elementary teach- 
ers of Watertown, Beaver Dam, Fort Atkinson and 
other nearby schools met at the Watertown High 
School for an all day institute on the teaching of 
reading and language. Miss Maybell Bush, of the 
State Department, was permitted, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Callahan, to give the day to this group. 
She had entire charge of both the forenoon and after- 
noon sessions. In the afternoon many high school 
and junior high school teachers of English partici- 
pated in the discussion on language teaching. It was 
the general verdict that the meeting was most helpful 
and stimulating. 


Miss Eliza James, for the past thirty-five years a 
teacher in the Delavan public schools, has tendered 
her resignation, to become effective at the close of 
the present school year. 


The Richards Compass, monthly publication of the 
Richards Street school, Whitefish Bay, was awarded 
second place in the elementary school division in 
the Columbia Scholastic Press association contest for 
school papers. 


Antonio G. Solalinde, professor of Spanish at the 
University of Wisconsin, was among 57 given awards 
March 25 by the American Council of Learned 
Societies at Washington. 





An A-C-T-I-V-I-T-I-E-S 
Geography Series 


The World and Its People (For the 4th Grade) 
Our Country and American Neighbors (5th Grade) 
Our Neighbors Across the Sea (6th Grade) 

The United States in the Modern World (7th Grade) 


Richard Elwood Dodge, Earl Emmett Lackey 
and W. R. McConnell, Authors 


A new and modern presentation of geog- 
raphy materials incorporating fascinating AC- 
TIVITIES that provide things to do and 
learn . . . tests, questions, story-telling con- 
tests and problems. Meaningful Type-Studies 
and delightful, imaginative journeys stimulate 
pupil thought, make teaching far more effec- 
tive. PICTURES with descriptive legends 
which ask questions, tell stories, amplify the 
text. A really unusual Geography Series you 
should know more about. Send the coupon 
for all the interesting facts. 

















RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. PG4 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation about your New Geography Series 
PING. Nina x. orth Oh.b0 6d boa Nie CREE EO Ee 
Address 
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The Music Department of the Superior Public 
schools has enlarged its band organization this year. 
The single unit of the “All-School Band” has been 
displaced by small ‘Home Units”, which were started 
in seven schools. The interest has increased to such 
an extent that the total band enrollment has more 
than doubled. 


Superior Central High school will have two draw- 
ings in a sectional exhibit of the International Ex- 
hibit, sponsored by the World Fellowship Congress, 
in California. This exhibit includes 109 pieces of 
representative work, chosen from the entire exhibit 
of more than 2,000 pieces. The exhibit will be on 
display at the Chicago World's Fair. 


‘Parents’ Night’ for Superior Central High school 
was held in the new school gymnasium this year. 
The program opened with a short band and orchestra 
concert, and a general outline of the school activities. 
During the remainder of the evening parents met 
the teachers, informally, and discussed school and 
pupil problems. Exhibits of sewing, manual training, 
art and cooking, gave an added interest to the 
program. 


A Washburn county teachers’ institute was held at 
the Spooner High school on March 11. Conductors 
of the institute were Miss Bertha L. Carnes of the 
Superior State Teachers College and E. M. Dahlberg 
of Ladysmith. The institute was one of the largest 
to be held in the county for several years, 125 being 
present. This included teachers and students from 
the Spooner Training school and teachers from all 
schools in the county, except two. 





State Teachers College 


W hitewater, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 - July 28 


COURSES 
for 


Rural Teachers 

Primary Teachers 

Intermediate Grammar Grade Teachers 
Junior High School Teachers 

High School Teachers 

Commercial Teachers 








For Further Information Write 
C. M. YODER, Pres. 
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combine 
summer school 
and vacation 


at 
Langdon Hall 


the residential hall for women at the 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN. 


it overlooks lake mendota and the 
campus--has bathing facilities--recreation 
hall--garden court--a lovely lounge--ex- 
cellent meals--both single and double 
rooms for the summer session. Very 
moderate rates. 
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The Stout Institute 


Summer Session 
Six Weeks 
June 26, 1933 
August 4, 1933 


_Enjoy your vacation and attend the summer s¢s- 
sion at The Stout Institute. An unusual oppor- 
tunity for professional improvement and recreational 
activities. A modern, million dollar school plant, 
planned, equipped and organized for the training 


of teachers of Industrial Education and ome 
conomics. 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop, draw- 


ing and design courses including units in modern 
general shops. 

_HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in all 
lines of Home Economics Education and short unit 
courses given by specialists. 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
ENGLISH—Summer session courses carry the same 
credit as regular session courses. 


All courses lead to the Bachelor of Science de- 
ree in Industrial Education or Home Economics 
tducation. The regular program schedule is sup- 
plemented by a fine list of special speakers and 
conference leaders. The surroundings are especially 
attractive and pleasant. Living and other expenses 
are very reasonable. 

For special bulletin of the 
address 


summer session, 


Director of Summer Session 
The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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H NEW Kind of Primary 


Reading Service 


CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION 
SERIES 


Dr. William S. Gray 
The University of Chicago 
Directing Editor 


A group of specialized books for the 
first three grades that build a reading 
foundation for the content subjects 
such as arithmetic, hygiene, art appre- 
ciation, social science—at the same 
time enriching the child’s experience 
in each field. 


NUMBER STORIES 
HEALTH STORIES 
ART STORIES 


(Others in preparation) 
Vocabulary correlated with the ELSON BASIC READERS (Elson-Gray) 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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New Rhythms and Songs 
by 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


You probably already have Miss Culbertson’s 
first book—Interpretive Rhythms for Kin- 


dergarten. Have you seen her new ones? 
Interpretive Rhythms for Kindergarten 
PRO Need kccsdwacaesdeee 
Songs and Rhythms for Kindergarten..  .75 
Band Rhythms for Kindergarten ---. - - 50 


Interpretive Rhythms for Kindergarten 
Book I 


All rhythms and songs included in these books 
are short, easy to play, and very adaptable. 
They were written especially for the average 
teacher of kindergarten primary grades, or 
gymnasium, who is not a musician, but plays 
the piano as a part of her job. 

Send check or money order to: 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
2007 N. 57th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Hundreds future appointments. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J189, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list of positions for teachers, and full partic- 
ulars telling you how to get them. 
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The North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools will meet at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on April 21-22, 1933. 


Harold Dixon, since September 1931 high school 
and seventh grade physical education teacher at 
Janesville, on March 17 submitted his resignation to 
the board of education, effective at once. His work 
will be taken over by other physical education teach- 
ers now on duty, 


March 2 was set aside as ‘Parents’ Day” in the 
public schools of Viroqua, when 250 parents visited 
the classes of their children. At 3:30 teachers and 
parents assembled in the high school auditorium 
where an interesting and educational program was 
presented. The principal address was given by Mr. 
J. H. Wheelock, principal of the Vernon County 
Normal School, who pointed out the need for lay 
cooperation in the fight to maintain the present effi- 
ciency in the public schools of this state. The meet- 
ing resolved itself into a business session where a 
local unit of the Congress of Parents and Teachers 
was organized. With the interest manifest at this 
meeting the new organization should be a powerful 
influence in Viroqua. 


Howard E. Rogers, agricultural teacher of Chip- 
pewa high school, was elected president of the Chip- 
pewa county 4-H club leaders, at a meeting held at 
the senior high school, with 20 leaders attending. 
Other officers will be elected at a later meeting. 


Prof. Peter Michelsen, Director of Music at Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Stevens Point, is not only 
developing a college band of high quality, but is also 
preparing several members of the band to take charge 
of high school bands in the schools where they may 
become teachers. On March 9 eight members of the 
band acted as successive directors in rendering a band 
concert requiring technical knowledge and skill. This 
is to be followed by two subsequent programs giving 
opportunity for twenty-four students to demonstrate 
their ability as band directors. 


The Winnebago County Teachers association is 
attempting to do its share in the battle to maintain 
the present standards of education in Wisconsin. At 
a meeting held February 18, a legislative and execu- 
tive committee of ten members was appointed, as 
follows: Ewald Henke, Secretary; Ella Montgomery, 
Chairman; Helen Reed, Ida May bower, Amber Mor- 
gan, Elizabeth Small, Irene Dodd, Dora Loker, Co. 
Supt. Anna Ryss, and Supervising Teacher Eva C. 
Monson. The committee meets once a week to dis- 
cuss pending legislation, and to arrange for talks on 
educational expenditures. To date fifteen of these 
talks have been given to various organizations in the 
county. 


The teachers of Milwaukee have just demonstrated 
their high professional standing through mass regis- 
tration in the N. E. A. Every principal, supervisor 
and superintendent in the Milwaukee school system 
has joined the N. E. A., every teacher in 63 report 
N. E. A. membership, and most of the other schools 
are close to the 100% mark. The total N. E. A. en- 
rollment in Milwaukee is 2,145. Thomas W. Boyce 
had charge of the enrollment drive. 


The West Allis Teachers association has just 
adopted a group Health and Accident Insurance 
plan for its teachers. Mr. Sam Essock is chairman of 
the Insurance Committee. 
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“Home Made’ drama came into its own at Wau- 
kesha recently, when the third grade pupils of the 
Randall school, under the direction of their teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth Heggy, dramatized the story of ‘“Hok 
Lee and the Dwarfs,” after having read the book. 
Not only did the pupils design and paint their own 
stage scenery, after a careful study of Chinese pic- 
tures, but they also devised their own dialog, which 
helped them to speak in a natural manner. The play 
was done in costume, with cues attached to heads, 
and the proper oriental slant painted onto the eyes 
of the actors. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of School Boards and City Superin- 
tendents met at Madison on April 7-8. Prominent 
speakers appearing on the program included Sen- 
ator O. S. Loomis, who spoke on “The State and 
School Support’’; Henry Ohl, President of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Labor, who spoke on “Educa- 
tion Today and Tomorrow’; Norton J. Williams, 
President of the Néenah Board of Education, who 
spoke on “Maintaining Educational Facilities’; and 
Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, President of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, who addressed the 
convention on the subject of ‘Parent-Teacher Co- 
operation.” 


The April 1933 Journal of the N. E. A. contains 
a reprint of President Glenn Frank’s address, ‘The 
Sword Over Education’, delivered at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, at Minneapolis 
last February. The same issue of the N. E. A. Journal 
contains a radio address by Milton C. Potter, delive- 
ered in connection with the Minneapolis meeting. 
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FRENCH Summer School 


Residential Summer School (co-educational) June 
26—July 29. Only French spoken. Fee $150. 
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Board and Tuition. Elementary, Intermediate, 
Advanced. Write for circular to Secretary, 
Residential French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL, CANADA 








Motor Through West 


Milwaukee High School Teacher who has 
crossed the continent seventeen times has 
toom for a few guests on a share expense motor 
tour (Packard car) through the West. 


Reply Box A, Journal of Education 
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CAR-FERRY 
School Goods 
Lead Them All! 
* 


CAR-FERRY 
Tablets have CLOTH bindings 
--not paper 


(Watch for future ads) 





See Your CAR-FERRY Dealer 





SCHMIDTMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 











Penniless Old Age 
Is No Novelty 


Thousands of statesmen, authors, scien- 
tists, business and professional men, 
teachers, reach declining years stripped 
of worldly possessions—all for lack of a 
definite plan for the future. 
The Retirement Income Annuity is one 
lan that will guarantee a certain definite 
income when you wish to retire. 
A small saving now will guarantee a fixed monthly 
income of any amount you wish, whether $10.00 or 
$100.00, beginning at fifty or any later age you 
may select. 
Face the future unafraid—-MAIL THIS COUPON for details. 


Orof Flere 


/hsurance Company ofAmerica 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Without obligation, please send me information on 
your Retirement Income Plan. 


PR So cctinccidanddwatad Date of Birth___.___- 
IY i sais ott Soares dem cain ja chee creed testi ia eee al 
Monthly Income Desired -..._.....-.-.---.---- 

LE CIR c nevudducawmennaoaeee WJE-4-33 
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The fifth grade geography class at Oconto Falls 
recently completed an interesting geography project, 
under the direction of Miss Grace Flowers. - The 
project consisted of two log cabins, to represent 
pioneer life. Small pine trees surrounded the build- 
ings, which were set in a winter scene. 


The Appleton high school faculty has organized a 
volley ball team, and recently bowed to the Lawrence 
team, in a spirited five-game match. Members of 
the faculty team were Leland Delforge, Herbert 
Helble, Kenneth Laird, Merlin Seims, Joseph Shields 
and Werner Witte. 


The kindergarten teachers of Washington County 
have organized a group for studying the problems 
common to them all. They have met several times 
during the year at West Bend and Hartford, to ob- 
serve kindergarten work and to exchange ideas and 
plans for different teaching units to be used. 


The Department of Physical Education of the La 
Crosse State Teachers college held a Health and 
Physical Education Clinic on the last day of March. 
The clinic was held for the special benefit of all 
principals, superintendents and school board members 
of the surrounding counties. The program consisted 
of a luncheon, at which W. J. Wittich, Director of 
the Dept. of Physical Education spoke on “A Health 
and Physical Education Program for a School Sys- 
tem’; a training school program, consisting of group 
games, stunts and exercises for children of the 3rd 
grade through junior high school; a demonstration 
of developmental and recreational activities by stu- 
dents of the department of physical education; and 
a swimming demonstration and meet. The entire 
program was sponsored and directed by Mr. Wittich. 


A teachers’ institute was held at the Court House, 
Kewaunee, on March 17, under the supervision of 
Supt. Thomas Frawley. The meeting was one of 
great interest to all rural and grade teachers in the 
county, and was well attended. Included as speakers 
on the program were: E. J. Young, principal of the 
Door—Kewaunee Normal school; F. F. Schlosser, 
principal of the Algoma high school; Miss Alice 
Brady, supervisor of city grades at Manitowoc; and 
County Agent L. J. Henry. 


Figures have recently been released which show 
that the expenditures for city schools throughout the 
U. S. during this year have been 6.75%, or approxi- 
mately $73,000,000 less than last year. From 1931-— 
1932 the decrease in rural school .costs was about 
$39,000,000. 


Malcolm Wilder, University of Wisconsin English 
instructor, who was injured in an automobile accident 
near Boundbrook, N. J., January 3, is expected to 
recover within two or three months. Mr. Wilder, 
whose vitality has amazed physicians, has been in 
a semi-conscious state since the accident. 


For ‘personal achievement in home grounds beau- 
tification and for notable contribution in making 
America a more fruitful nation,” Louis C. Sears, 
South Division High school instructor, Milwaukee, 
has been awarded honor prize, first class, in the Yard 
and Garden Club Association of America’s national 
contest. The prize was awarded Mr. Sears for photo- 
graphs he subenitted of the yard and garden of his 
home in Milwaukee. Thousands of entrants from all 
over the country competed in the national contest. 
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Necrology 


Claire MacDougall, teacher in the Superior city 
schools, died at Superior in February. 


Prof. W. H. Williams, 80, retired professor of 
Greek and Semitic languages at the University of 
Wisconsin, died at the Milwaukee Y. M. C. A., where 
he had lived for the last 13 years, on March 23, 
Professor Williams is remembered by Wisconsin stu- 
dents of a generation ago for his employment work 
among them. He acted as a one-man employment 
bureau for the students and found jobs for many 
of them. 


Richard Charles Munkwitz, 32, who was supervis- 
ing teacher in Marathon county for three years prior 
to his entrance in the U. S. army in 1918, and who 
was a native of Edgar, died in March at the United 
States Naval hospital at Washington, D. C. 


Miss Juliana F. Torney, kindergarten director of 
the Hawley (Milwaukee) school, died at her home 
in Milwaukee on February 28, after an illness of 
two months. Miss Torney was the daughter of the 
late Julius Torney, principal of the Fifth and Hadley 
Street school, Milwaukee, for many years. 


Miss Winifred Jones, 75, a teacher in Milwaukee 
public schools years ago, died at the home of her 
sister, in Milwaukee, on March 8. Miss Jones had 
ea retired for about three years because of ill 
health. 


Mrs. Letitia Emogene Whitaker, 82, former dis- 
trict school teacher at Waupun, died at the home of 
her son at Waupun on March 11, after a stroke 
sustained January 28. 


Mrs. Leta Hartgerink, 65, died at her home in 
Waupun on March 8, after an illness of several 
months. Many years ago Mrs. Hartgerink, then Leta 
Anderson, taught in the Milwaukee schools. 


Julia Ann Burke, Chicago, a teacher in Fond du 
Lac schools some 35 years ago, died in Chicago on 
March 11. 


Dora M. Davies, native of Oshkosh, died at 
Omaha, Nebraska February 16. Death resulted from 
pneumonia and complications. Miss Davies was 4 
teacher in the Iola High school during 1912 and 1913. 


‘ Barinka Neuhaus, 69, died in a Milwaukee hos- 
pital February 18, after a month’s illness. Miss Neu- 
haus taught in the Burlington public schools and 
high school for 14 years, after which she went to 
Milwaukee. She taught in Milwaukee schools for 
the past 23 years, most of the time in West Division 
high school. 


Miss Margaret McFarlane, 75, for many years 4 
public school teacher in Waupun and vicinity, died 
at her home in that city on February 21, after an 
illness of a week with bronchial pneumonia. 


Agnes Mary Hayes, 42, a teacher at Central high 
school, La Crosse, since 1920, died at a La Crosse 
hospital on February 21. Before coming to La Crosse 
Miss Hayes taught for three years at Mukwonago. 
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a SUMMER RESIDENCE 


for men students 


University of Wisconsin 


across from library . . . between 
men’s gym and the Memorial 
Union . . right on the lake front 
. . excellent pier . . study, read- 
ing and recreation rooms... 
lobby conveniences . . table ser- 
vice optional . . $2.00, $2.25 
and $2.50 double; $3.00 


single per week. 


“It’s a good place to stay—right 
on the lake front’’ 


University of Wisconsin 


Y.M.C.A. 


740 Langdon St. 


Madison, Wis. 






































YOUR IDEAL 
SPRING TRIP 


To Chicago and the World's Fair 
by Northland Greyhound Bus 


ET A PREVIEW of the world’s greatest 

educational spectacle!—then tell. your 

students what to see and what to look 
for when they go this summer. 

Every one of the World’s Fair buildings 
is now up or in construction. Thousands are 
now flocking every day to see the replica of 
old Ft. Dearborn, the gorgeous Jehol Temple 
and many others. A short, low-cost week-end 
trip by Northland Greyhound bus gives you 
plenty of time to see them all. 

Go NOW by Northland Greyhound—the 
economical, convenient, modern way to travel. 
Northland Greyhound fares to Chicago, newly 
reduced, are within everyone’s reach. For 
example: 


$1.50 from Milwaukee 
$7.00 from Eau Claire 


Your choice of scenic routes, over delight- 
ful Spring highways. Frequent  straight- 
through schedules from practically any point 
in Wisconsin. 

The Chicago Greyhound terminal is within 
walking distance of the Fair Grounds—handy 
to the best hotels, theatres and stores. 

For complete information about travel 
ANYWHERE, see the Northland Greyhound 
agent or write 


Northland Greyhound Lines 


509 Sixth Avenue North 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHLAND 


< 4414 





GREYHOUND 
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A New Class Room Desk with 
Sight-Saving Features 


Oe of the most interesting items shown among 
the commercial exhibits at the Minneapolis Con- 
vention of the N. E. A. was a new design of class- 
room desk observed in the booth of the American 
Seating Company and reproduced above. 

While unique in many details, and a radical de- 
pafture from the old combination type of desk which 
was in general use so long, this new desk is so prac- 
tical in its all-purpose character that, as one teacher 
expressed it, “st leaves nothing to ask for in modern 
teaching practice from standpoint of movability, com- 
fort, eye protection and general adaptability.” 

Its genealogy is interesting too, for it combines the 
essential features of two well-known desks, the Amer- 
ican Seating Company Universal and the Henderson 
sight-saving desk. The basic purpose in combining 
the two was to provide a desk so designed as to 
induce correct and comfortable posture, provide the 
movability necessary to adapt either to table group- 
ing or individual uses, and to also meet the eye- 
saving requirements of variable focal distance and 
variable line of vision. This latter is worked out by 
dividing the desk top, leaving part of the top fixed 
and level, and mounting the other portion on a frame 
which moves forward and backward, and is tiltable 
to any slope from level to almost vertical. 

Free from complicated mechanism, trick attach- 
ments, or intricate devices, the desk constitutes one 
of the most forward steps in classroom equipment. 





It is known as the American Henderson—Universal 
Sight-Saving and All-Purpose Desk. It is available in 
several sizes at reasonable prices, for delivery in 
June. 





Ginn & Co. Plans Interesting Exhibit 
at Chicago 


MONG the educational features which are 

to be offered at the Century of Progress 
exposition in Chicago this summer are several 
contributions by Ginn and Company which 
should be of unusual interest to school people. 
The first of these will be a comprehensive dis- 
play of textbooks in use since 1833. Interesting 
specimens of early nineteenth century and of 
late nineteenth century books will lead pro- 
gressively to the books of today. The early 
specimens on exhibition will come from the 
collection‘of Mr. George A. Plimpton of New 
York, a member of the firm of Ginn and Com- 
pany, whose library of famous textbooks is the 
most extensive in the world. 

Ginn and Company are issuing a cordial in- 
vitation to all visitors to the Century of Prog- 
ress in Chicago to call at their booth in the 
Hall of Social Science. 
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<g.} Time cuts down all, 
nis Both great and f{mall. 


\ Uriah’s beauteous Wife 
madeDavid feek hislife 


Whales in the Sea, 
GOD’s Voice obey. 


“] Xerxes thegreat did die 
And fo mult you andI. 


Youth forward flips, 
Death fooneft nips. 


. Zaccheus he 
al [Did climb the Tree 
1 His Lord to fee. 
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